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Caruso ay Victor 


Caruso, the greatest tenor of modern times, makes 


records only for the Victor. 

Caruso’s twenty solos on the Victor are the most wondeiful 
achievement in the history of sound-recording. All the lyric 
sweetness and dramatic power of this soul-stirring voice are 
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The splendid duets by Sembrich, Eames, Caruso, 
Scotti, de Gogorza, and other grand opera artists have 

created a sensation in musical circles. 


Caruso records are sold by all Victor 
dealers. For the Caruso book, also ‘full 
Record Catalogue, write to us on the 
attached coupon. 
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The March of Events 


HE moral clean-up in corporation 
management—some phrase like this 
will be the head-line of an important 

chapter in the history of last year, of this 
year,and of the next. For, there is no doubt 
about it, the moral sense of the people is 
arousing itself to rescue us from the threat- 
ened degradation of our business life. It is 
humiliating that our newspapers should be 
filled with reports of such crimes and short- 
comings. But a democracy cannot wash 
its soiled garments in private. The com- 
pensating and cheerful fact is that the 
washing is done very thoroughly-—that the 
moral sense of the people is asserting itself 
in an unmistakable way. We could not ask 
for or imagine a better demonstration of the 
soundness of American character nor of the 
power of its awakened indignation. 
OUR BUSINESS DEGRADATION 
T IS A sorry spectacle, this long, sad 
series of exposures of sharp practice, 
of corrupt dealing, of bribery, of the per- 
version of money, of a lack of honesty and 
of manhood in financial and industrial life, 
which one investigation after another- dis- 
closes. Insurance scandals, railroad rebates, 
the double dealing of great corporations, 
the methods of the meat packers, the taking 
of gratuities by officers and employees of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company—wherever 
a State Government or the Federal Govern- 
ment makes a serious investigation it dis- 
covers some form of trickery, or favoritism, 
Or corruption. It is a humiliating experience. 


The effect on American character of these 
dishonest practices has been degrading, and 
the effect on our reputation will be damaging 
for a long time to come. Everybody knows, 
too, that there are many wicked places that 
have not been uncovered. The wrong-doing 
that has been brought to light is typical of 
much more. 

Since we are a nation of business men (for 
it is our industrial achievements and not our 
artistic or literary work that has given us 
a great place in the world), these disclosures 
strike at the very heart of things.« If an 
industrial people are not manly and honest 
in industrial affairs, what good can be said 
of them? What good can be hoped from them? 
So runs the easy argument of despair. 


THE SOUND MORAL FIBRE OF THE PEOPLE 


UCH an argument of despair is as fal- 
lacious as it is easy. First of all, if 
you knew not only all the dishonest acts 
that have been disclosed in our business life 
but the far greater number that never will 
be made public, and if you were to set them 
all down in one vast depressing total; then, 
if you were to set down besides this total of 
dishonesty all the honest transactions that 
are carried on day by day, you would prob- 
ably not find any larger percentage of dis- 
honesty than exists everywhere and has 
always existed and that is known to exist. 
The sum total of dishonesty would seem no 
greater by comparison than the usual thefts 
and defalcations seem in comparison with 
the volume of business honestly conducted. 
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In the second place, it is noticeable and 
significant that nearly all these betrayals 
of trust and of power and of money have 
been made by officers and employees of 
corporations, most of them great corpora- 
tions. Of course it is only corporations that 
have been under investigation; but the sins 
that have been discovered are of a sort that 
have naturally grown out of the corporate 
forms of activity. Most of the scoundrels 
whose wrong-doing has been laid bare are 
honest men in what they regard as their 
private life. In fact many of them regard 
themselves as honest in their corporate 
activity; and the fellows of many of them 
regard them as honest. They are looked 
upon, in their corporate business circles as 
victims of persecution, or, at worst, as victims 
of new laws. 

The true explanation of what hasstruck the 
public as a sort of universal depravity in 
business life is the same explanation that 
made the insurance scandals a natural and 
inevitable result of ‘‘the system.’’ We have 
two codes of conduct, one personal, the other 
corporate. Many a man, as an officer or as 
an employee of a corporation, will do dis- 
honest acts that he would never think of 
doing as an individual. He becomes a 
part of ‘‘a system”’ and he accepts ‘‘the 
system’s’’ code of conduct. Some of them 
would lose their places if they did not. 
Others would refuse to accept what had come 
to be regarded as proper perquisites, such 
as everybody else about them has accepted. 

This explanation does not make a dis- 
honest act less dishonest. But it does lead 
us straight to the cause of our present shame. 
Most important of all, it shows a way to a 
remedy and does not force us to conclude 
that American character has lost its moral 
fibre and that industrial success has made 
us a soft and degenerate people. 


RELENTLESS PUNISHMENT BY PUBLIC OPINION 
N THE contrary, so far from being a soft 
and degenerate people, we are showing 
ourselves full of moral vigor. The most im- 
portant fact is not that we are discovering 
much rascality but that we vigorously and 
instantly resent it as soon as it is brought 
to light. Many men knew or suspected that 
employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company received gratuities because they 
could grant favors; and they regarded it as 
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a sort of inevitable part of the system. But 
the moment that the whole public became 
aware of it, as a confessed fact, these mena 
were disgraced. The moral judgment of the 
people was sure and swift. And, so long as 
the moral judgment of the people is sure and 
swift, there is not only room for hope but 
cause for congratulation. 

We are proving what many had despaired 
of—the power of the moral sense of a democ- 
racy to correct the abuses of aggregated 
capital. How many times have we been told 
by our own moralists and by our foreign critics 
that the Great Interests would secure per- 
manent control of our government, would 
debauch personal as well as political morals, 
and would bring a privileged class more 
powerful than any privileged class in the 
Old World? ; 

If such a privileged class were rising in 
American life, whose place in its ranks was 
more secure than the high officers’ of the great 
life insurance companies and their financial 
and Senatorial allies’? Whose place was 
more secure than the great meat packers’, 
or than the officers’ of railroad companies? 
There are no more instructive tragedies in 
recent history than the unhappy fate of 
some of these men upon whom the vengeance 
has been visited of the outraged honesty of 
the people. There is nothing so terrible in its 
punishments as an aroused and indignant 
democracy. 

A stronger proof of the people’s demand 
for character and fair dealing in financial and 
industrial life would be hard to imagine. 
There is no intrenchment of wrong-doing that 
can withstand such swift and ruthless pun- 
ishment. There is something grim, relentless, 
and almost cruel init. If such facts as these 
indicate a loss of moral fibre in the people, 
it would be hard to say how its presence could 
be proved. 


THE DANGER OF MOB JUDGMENT 


HIS view of both the soundness and the 
power of public opinion is confirmed 

by the summary of interviews with repre- 
sentative men of influence that is published 
in this magazine. The humiliating dis- 
honesties in corporation life and (worse) 
the extent of them do not blind our corres- 
pondents to the saving fact that dishonest 
men are swiftly punished as soon as their 
deeds are made public—punished, we mean, 
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by public opinion; for the public condem- 
nation is swifter and more certain than the 
law. These corporate criminals are forever 
done for. Whether the law overtake them 
or not, their. period of conspicuous and 
successful activity is ended. The opinions 
of men in Massachusetts and. Texas and 
Michigan and Georgia are alike—that we 
are pulling up corporate morals to the level 
of personal morals in business. So far are 
we from having reason to despair that we 
have for the first time definite proof, given 
on a large scale, that our business code will 
not be debauched by corporation sins. 

In fact, public indignation is so thoroughly 
aroused that there is danger of more or less 
indiscriminate punishment. It seems dis- 
posed to hound men whom it ever so slightly 
suspects; to judge men before they have been 
proved guilty; to take a certain joy in the 
chase; in a word, we have seen some instances 
of mob judgment. This is the worst symp- 
tom of all, in this revel of exposure. It is 
not fair nor right nor wholesome to judge 
a man guilty till he is proved guilty; and 
the strong men of every community may now 
do good service by restraining the public 
condemnation within the bounds of fairness. 
To punish wrong-doers is one thing. To 
shake confidence in mankind in general is 
another thing; and it is well to remember 
that the normal proportion of honest men 
has not become less. 


THE PRESIDENT AND BUSINESS MORALS 


XCEPT for the momentary danger of 
indiscriminate condemnation of cor- 
porate managers and of successful men, this 
awakening of the people’s anger is alto- 
gether wholesome. By it our business life 
is purging itself and lifting its standard of 
conduct higher. A democracy like ours gains 
by every exercise of its moral equipment. 
And the strongest force in this uplifting 
of our standard of financial and commercial 
conduct is President Roosevelt. We owe 
most of this agitation to his uncommon and 
uncompromising energy. He has given him- 
self to making the executive branch of the 
Government an effective instrument to do 
what it was meant to do—to enforce the laws. 
He has found laws broken or evaded. The 
anti-rebate law was mocked at. He simply 
took it seriously and, when he found it vio- 


_ lated, he energetically went about putting it 


into effect. Violations led to investigations. 
Investigation disclosed other violations. 
The almost universal disregard of it suggested 
and even. demanded its strengthening. <A 
president who took his executive duties in 
a routine way would hardly have become 
aware of the general disregard of the law, 
or he would have considered it as a law that 
could not be enforced. 

So too, with the violators of the land laws 
in the Pacific States. They had been broken 
with impunity since they were enacted. 
Presidents had come and gone. Local senti- 
ment had adapted itself to these laws as paper 
statutes. Within certain limits they were 
not taken seriously. Mr. Rooosevelt did 
take them seriously, and conviction after 
conviction followed, including a United 
States Senator from Oregon whose humilia- 
tion led to his death. 

So, too, with the so-called ‘‘war on the 
trusts.”” The President has no _ hostility 
to corporations. The ‘“war’’ has come about 
because in his unflinching enforcement of 
the law he discovered that many great 
corporations were persistently violating it. 
They had persistently violated it for many 
years; but inquiries into their conduct had 
not been energetically pursued. 

Or consider the packing house scandals. 
They are not of recent origin. Year after 
year, food products had been prepared in 
Chicago in revolting and unhealthful ways. 
When Mr. Sinclair and Dr. Jaques published 
the facts—facts some of which had before 
been published in Chicago and in the London 
Lancet and had been clearly brought out years 
ago in the Congressional investigation of the 
‘‘embalmed”’ beef sold to the army during 
our war with Spain—a less energetic president 
would not have felt moved to action. In 
fact, the authorities of Chicago and of Illinois 
were aware of these facts all the while; and 
the first duty of providing a remedy rests on 
them rather than on the national Govern- 
ment. Again it was Mr. Roosevelt’s energetic 
way that brought the subject under legis- 
lative action—this and nothing else. 

All these evils were of more or less long 
standing. We had accepted them, tolerated 
them, taken them for granted—forgotten them 
if we had ever known them, and doubted their 
existence if we had never been sure. They 
were concealed, or half concealed, from gen- 
eral public knowledge. 
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Two conclusions follow. We have had 
no sudden descent into depravity. On the 
_ contrary, these violations of law had gone 
on so long that the laws were regarded as 
dead letters. The other conclusion is that 
we owe the halt and the shock and the 
recovery of respect for law and of self-respect 
chiefly to the President. 

If he has seemed to ‘‘drive’’ Congress, 
he has done so because some of these dead- 
letter laws have needed amendment to be 
made effective, or because Congress would 
not act except under insistence. Take the 
beef scandals again. The main facts have 
been within reach of Congress ever since the 
investigation of the army contracts made 
during the Spanish War. They were pub- 
lished then by the order of Congress. Yet 
these revolting and murderous practices 
of preparing food would have gone on forever 
if we had waited for Congress to act. 

When the results of this ‘‘agitation of the 
public mind,” can be properly measured by 
looking back at them, it will be very clear 
that the nation will owe Mr. Roosevelt a 
great debt for lifting the morals of Industry 
—especially the morals of corporations—to 
the level of decency. 


THE FIGHT FOR CLEAN MEAT 


HE plain story of the fight for decent 
and sound meat products is interesting. 
Mr. Upton Sinclair wrote that unforgettable 
story of life in and about the packing houses 
in Chicago, ‘‘The Jungle’’ which laid bare 
with remorseless realism the unspeakable con- 
ditions under which food products were pre- 
pared. When he offered the book for publi- 
cation to the publishers of this magazine, 
they regarded it as a public duty to bring it 
out, if it were true; and they had an investi- 
gation made to determine the substantial 
accuracy of the story. That investigation 
showed that its horrors were true. The 
book was promptly published and caused a 
shudder to run round the world. It was 
reviewed and received in every civilized coun- 
try with a shock—because of the infamy of 
the practices that it revealed. 

This magazine, then, as its readers will 
recall, published three temperate and re- 
strained articles on the subject by Dr. 
Jaques, and Dr. Hedger, of Chicago, and by 
Mr. Thomas H. McKee, of New York. By 
this time the President had become inter- 
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ested and he ordered the investigation that 
was made by Mr. Charles P. Neill, United 
States Labor Commissioner, and Mr. James 
B. Reynolds. Thereupon Senator Beveridge 
introduced a bill, as a rider to the appro- 
priation bill for the Agricultural Department 
—a bill to compel Federal inspection of a 
thorough kind of all products meant for in- 
terstate or foreign shipment. And then the 
fight began. 

In spite of the investigations made by the 
direction of Mr. Sinclair’s publishers, in spite 
of the investigations made by the direction 
of the President—in spite of the conclusive 
case made against the packers by these com- 
petent persons and the proof given by clouds 
of other witnesses (for there never was a 
plainer case nor a more revolting revelation) 
—the packers of Chicago had the effrontery 
still to deny the truth. Their published 
statement shows an amazing disregard of the 
evidence from reliable men of what they 
actually saw, of public opinion, and of the 
enormity of practices proved beyond a doubt. 
It is as unfortunate, too, as it is amazing; 
for nothing that they may herafter say about 
their products, will seem worthy of belief. 
So long as the business remains in their 
hands, the public will be safe in using their 
products only by the certification of purity 
made by some public authority. Yet itis only 
fair to say that the government investigators 
found some slaughter houses which were 
conducted decently and with regard for sani- 
tary conditions; the public can teach the 
offenders the sharpest of lessons by purchas- 
ing the products of these firms only. 


THE POWER OF A BOOK 


HE credit for arousing the country is 
due primarily to Mr. Sinclair. It has 
not often happened that a book has carried 
such swift and terrible vengeance; and the 
country owes Mr. Sinclair a lasting debt of 
gratitude. If it had not been for ‘The 
Jungle,” the shocking conditions it sets 
forth might never have been brought to 
public attention with enough force to se: ade- 
quate investigations under way. Dr. Jaques 
also is entitled to the thanks of Chicago and 
of the country; for he alone among men of 
scientific training laid bare the murderous 
facts with the authority that his profession 
and his former official position as city bac- 
teriologist gave him. 
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TO STOP FINANCIAL SCANDALS IN POLITICS 


You may search our history in vain for a 
better example of the irresistible power of 
publicity, and of public opinion, and of an 
energetic Executive. The moral is that these 
forces are invincible in our democracy. 
There is no evil that they cannot correct. 
If any class of people in our American 
community yet believe that an evil may 
receive perpetual immunity through pub- 
lic indifference, this episode may well dis- 
pel their illusion. Perhaps no people are 
more long-suffering than we, more prone to 
endure discomforts and disadvantages through 
sheer unwillingness in any concerted way to 
make a fuss about them. But when the 
public is once aroused, there is no interest 
bold enough to defy its expressed demand, 
and this affair, if there had never been 
another, indicates how nearly unanimous a 
public demand may become in a very short 
time. 

And another moral is, that the pen of a 
man who knows how to use it is stronger 
than any trust and all its organs and all 
the critics of mere literary art. 


THE AIM OF THE RAILROAD RATE LAW 


HE passage of a railroad rate regulation 

bill has made this last session of Con- 

gress notable. It made it an exciting session, 

at times even sensational; but it provoked a 

debate in the Senate that was both thorough 

and interesting. The overwhelming vote, 

almost unanimous, whereby the bill was 

passed in both branches. of Congress, is a 

proof of the strong pressure of public senti- 
ment, backed by the President. 

There has been a vast volume of mis- 
understanding of the purpose and even of 
the scope of the measure. Its main purpose 
is not to fix rates—they must be really fixed 
in the long run by economic conditions. 
Nor is it to shackle the railroads with control 
of their incomes by a government com- 
mission. But the main aim is to prevent 
discriminations. This new law, which 
greatly strengthens the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, does enable the commission to 
fix a maximum rate, on complaint, but it 
does not look toward any general regulation 
of rates. Andits actions are, of course, open 
to review by the courts. It is well to fix this 
large purpose of the law in the mind lest 
discussion of its details bring confusion. 
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The details are numerous and specific. Just 
what they all are will not be known till 
the bill comes from the conference com- 
mittee and takes its final shape as an enact- 
ment 


TO STOP FINANCIAL SCANDALS IN POLITICS 


OR some years Massachusetts has been 
the only state which undertook to restrict 
and regulate by law the contributions and dis- 
bursements to political parties and to lobbies. 
Somewhat in imitation of the English system, 
Massachusetts provided for the public reg- 
istry of lobbyists and the publicity of the 
expenditures of political funds. 

The exposures by the New York investigat- 
ing committee of the manner in which large 
sums of money were contributed by great 
corporations to political purposes started 
an agitation for immediate legislation which 
has resulted in new laws in New York and 
in the favorable report in Congress of pub- 
licity and corrupt practices bills. 

Beginning with the campaign of 1892 
when large corporate contributions were 
secured by Mr. Whitney and other friends 
of Mr. Cleveland’s, the evil of corporate 
campaign contributions was developed by 
Chairman Hanna of the Republican com- 
mittee until it became a system of organized 
assessments upon railroads, national banks, 
insurance companies, and other corporations 
with large financial interests. Judging from 
the rates of assessment disclosed by testi- 
mony in various investigations and the 
inquiry made by the United States Senate, 
the amount of the national committee’s 
funds alone was sufficient to give a dollar 
apiece to every voter in the United States. 
Since these sums were distributed chiefly 
in the doubtful states, the expenditure there 
per capita would average from ten to fifteen 
dollars a voter. This does not include the 
receipts and expenditures of state and local 
committees of which no good estimate can 
be made. 

While the campaign funds were growing, 
the lobby funds too were continually increas- 
ing. The object of both was the same, to 
secure favorable legislation and a kindly ad- 
ministration of the law in the interest of the 
contributors. The lobby funds of the three 
big New York life insurance companies 


amounted to more than half a million dollars 
a year. 


The head lobbyist of the New York 
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Life Company alone handled more than a 
million and a half dollars in a dozen years. 
These insurance companies were by no means 
alone in maintaining costly lobbies. Almost 
every railroad, gas, electric, and other public 
service corporation has maintained agents 
to look after its legislative interests. Since 
the profits of a public-service corporation 
are more dependent than those of an insurance 
company upon friendly legislation, their 
lobby expenditures must have been pro- 
portionately greater. 

Every state, of course, has laws against 
bribery and corruption. But they have 
not been vigorously enforced except against 
small offenders. But under the new laws in 
New York and under the bills favorably 
reported in Congress, if they become laws, 
such practices henceforth cannot be excused 
or explained away. The New York law 
now prohibits any corporation except a 
political corporation from directly or indi- 
rectly paying out any money for political 
purposes. Any of its employees, officers, 
or attorneys who participates is guilty of a 
misdemeanor. Only registered legislative 
attorneys may hereafter appear before the 
committees of the legislature or seek to 
procure legislation. They may be paid for 
their services, but these payments must be 
public, and no other payments are lawful. 
As regards campaign contributions and dis- 
bursements—they, too, must be made public 
and accompanied with vouchers. There is 
a defect in the New York law which permits 
disbursements of less than ten dollars to be 
made without an accounting. The bill in 
Congress which applies to national elections 
is better in this regard. Under both the New 
York law and the bill in Congress the name 
of every contributor must be given, and con- 
tributions through second parties are pro- 
hibited. 

If these measures for publicity are enforced, 
a step will be taken toward the purification 
of the ballot and of legislatures that will 
deserve to be regarded as as a historic 
reform. 


TWO DISCOURAGING EXAMPLES OF POPULARLY 
ELECTED SENATORS 

OPE was built on the popular election 

of United States Senators that better 

men would be chosen than are chosen by 

legislatures; but it has not always been so. 





THE MARCH 


OF EVENTS 


The successors to Senator Carmack, of 
Tennessee, and Senator Berry, of Arkansas, 
have both been selected by a popular primary 
vote; and the legislatures will ratify the 
choice. Governor Jeff. Davis, of Arkansas, 
has by his behavior as governor brought 
discredit on his state. He is not as ‘“‘bad”’ 
a man as the sensational reports of his silly 
conduct have caused many persons at a 
distance to believe. But he is a cheap 
demagogue. Ex-Governor ‘‘Bob”’ Taylor, 
who will go to the Senate from Tennessee, 
has three times been governor, and he has 
more than three times played the popular 
buffoon, with his fiddle and his cheap rhetoric 
and old jokes, from the Mississippi river to 
the Mountains. He is a platform fiddler, 
a lecturer and orator, whose stories reach 
the level of this sample, apropos of his can- 
didacy against Senator Carmack: 


‘‘While traveling together on a dusty road they 
came to a well. The coon went down for a drink, 
but the difficulty lay in getting out. At last the 
coon thought out a scheme. : 

‘Come down here, possum!’ shouted the coon up 
the well. ‘The water’s fine.’ 

“The possum jumped into the other bucket and 
descended. As the coon in the ascending bucket 
met the possum coming down, he remarked with a 
sly wink :— 

«The world goes round and round. 

Some goes up and some comes down.’”’ 


Senators Berry and Carmack are not 
great statesmen. Both have on occasion 
shown certain retroactive tendencies — 


the closed mind instead of the open mind. 
But they belong to a higher class of men than 
their popular and loud successors. 

Yet it must be said that neither of these 
incoming nor of these retiring senators is 
the agent of any Special Interest. The 
new men are simply below any proper sen- 
atorial standard. If popular elections send 
to the Senate this type of ‘‘popular”’ polit- 
ician from some states and the great cor- 
porations control the legislatures that elect 
Senators in other states, we seem yet to be 
betwixt the devil and the deep sea when we 
come to this high task. The truth is, it is 
not by methods of election or by any other 
mere machinery that we shall restore the 
Senate, but by building up public opinion to 
express itself with dignity and right judg- 
ment by any method. 
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THE SMOOT CASE 


THE ‘‘PUBLICITY MEN” OF CORPORATIONS 


T HAS become a fashion of the large 
corporations to employ “‘publicity men,”’ 


that is to say, men whose sole business - 


it is to give out information about the cor- 
porations. Most of them are men who have 
had experience as reporters and editors of 
newspapers—very wisely because a man who 
has not had experience in ‘“‘handling news’’ 
generally makes a mess of it when he has 
information to impart to the press. In fact 
a good deal of the inaccuracy of the news- 
papers (and of the magazines, too,) which 
is so stupendous as to be a national crime, is 
committed by the men who impart the news. 
This must be true, because many an item 
in a newspaper is so full of inaccuracies that no 
reporter alone, even though he have a genius 
for error, could possibly have made them all. 
If you should ever have a week with nothing 
to do and chose to amuse yourself by tracing 
all the mistakes that you found in a news- 
paper item which you yourself had given to 
a reporter, you would be likely to discover to 
your shame, that a part of them were yours, 
a part of them the reporter’s. For a man 
who can accurately give a piece of news is 
much more rarely found than a reporter 
who can take an item accurately. 

The ‘publicity men” of the corporations, 
therefore, make for accuracy and serve a 
good purpose. That is to say, they will serve 
a good purpose as we reach the happy time 
when the corporation will lie down with the 
public and the investigator ceases from trou- 
bling. Even for the present he serves a 
good purpose—under a certain degree of 
Suspicion, and the degree of suspicion is 
determined by the character of the corpora- 
tion that he serves. What he gives forth 
will be received as a special plea—as an 
attorney’s givings-forth are received—true, 
of course, but true with the interest of his 
employer in view, which is the same as to 
Say sometimes a half truth. The railroad 
companies and groups of railroad companies 
have long maintained literary bureaus, having 
taken the idea from the political parties in 
campaign times. Now the veracity of po- 
litical campaign books—was that ever ques- 
tioned? 

In this tangled world the ‘‘publicity man” 
may, therefore, untie some troublesome knots, 
or he may himself be another knot that the 
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reporters and the public must untie: it will 
all depend on your man and on your cor- 
poration. For that matter, so has news 
of corporations always depended on the man 
and on the corporation. Thus you come out 
where you went in, and Truth is as elusive 
as ever, in spite of the multiplicity of her 
salaried ministers. 


THE SMOOT CASE 


HE Senate Committeee on Privileges 

and Elections, after hearing much 

testimony about the Mormon Church and its 

practices, reported to exclude Senator Smoot 

from the Senate. There was, of course, a 

minority report; and a very debatable ques- 
tion was raised. 

Smoot was regularly elected. He repre- 
sents the State of Utah. He is a Mormon 
and an Apostle of the Church. But he is not 
a polygamist. He has, therefore, not violated 
the United States law which forbids plural 
marriages. On the face of it, it looks as if 
the Senate Committee were undertaking to 
say that no Mormon may sit in the Senate, 
which would be equivalent to saying that a 
man’s faith may be a reason for his exclusion. 

On the other hand, there was much testi- 
mony that the Mormon hierarchy, of which 
Apostle Smoot is a part, still upholds the 
doctrine of ‘‘ plural marriage,’’ as a doctrine; 
and there have even been polygamous mar- 
riages sanctioned by the church since the law 
prohibiting them was passed. That is to 
say—so the argument runs—that the Mormon 
hierarchy is in effect in rebellion against the 
United States Government; for one oath 
required by the church is to obey the church 
rather than the Government. In the minds 
of most men, doubtless this oath is a mere 
formula; but it is upon this that the argu- 
ment for exclusion has been built. 

The Senate has the undisputed authority 
to exclude him. But exclusion comes so 
near to resembling religious persecution that 
many sound arguments are made against it. 

The vast volume of testimony given before 
the Committee revealed practices that are 
clearly in violation of the law under which 
Utah was admitted. The hierarchy has, 
under a pretense of observing the law, held 
to some of its old doctrines which have 
sanctioned unlawful acts. Its power remains 
unbroken. In fact it constantly spreads to 
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other states; and it is, when it wishes to be, 
a very tyrannical and effective political 
machine. The cure for Mormonism was, 
of course, thought to be the gradual advance 
of liberal thought and of all those forces that 
we usually call “civilization.” And _ this 
will ultimately be the cure. But it works 
slowly; and, in the meantime, this is a very 
delicate question that the Smoot case has 
presented. Among other questions that arise 
is this one—may one result of his exclusion 
be to strengthen still more the power of the 
church over the minds of its members? The 
blood of its martyrs has been the seed of 
every church. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES AND THE 
NEW LAWS 


R. RYAN, the owner of the majority 
of the stock of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society (which alone of the “‘big 
three”’ is a stock company) has taken a step 
toward its ‘‘mutualization’’; and the in- 
junction against such an action which a 
minority stockholder had obtained has been 
vacated by the court. The way is now open, 
therefore, for a majority of the directors to 
be chosen by policyholders. Step by step the 
other large New York life insurance compan- 
nies continue their house-cleaning. Mr. 
Perkins has resigned from the Finance Com- 
mittee of the New York Life; and suits are 
pending against some of the wrong-doers 
of the old régime of the Mutual. _ 

The public has not clearly understood 
why no one was punished as a result of all 
this wickedness that was revealed. But we 
have the consolation that the newly enacted 
laws of New York forbid, under heavy pen- 
alties, the perversions of money and the ex- 
travagancies of ‘getting business’”” which 
brought the downfall of the old officers of 
these companies; and it is matter for uni- 
versal congratulation that even such a revel 
of mismanagement did not for a moment 
imperil their financial soundness. Although 


the wrongdoers have not been punished by the’ 


law, some of them have suffered the severest 
penalties at the hands of public opinion; but 
the companies themselves have come through 
abundantly solvent. 

The public will for many a long year be 
wary about buying the forms of policies that 
were most popular at one time and were also 
the most costly; but, in the panic, many men 
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made mistakes by surrendering policies that 
they would have done well to keep. Since 
the soundness of these companies is yet un- 
questioned and their real strength, under the 
new laws, is greater than their apparent 
strength was before, they will now go on 
with prosperity and without inflation. Pol- 
icies in them are good and always will be— 
so far as one can predict; but the popular 
policies henceforth will not be of the same 
kinds as those that were most popular during 
the era of their “‘booming”’ business. For 
these reasons a man may more wisely insure 
in them now—if he buy the right kind of pol- 
icy—than at any time within recent years. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT WORK IN THE WORLD 


_ bringing of scientific agriculture 

into general practice is, we presume, 
the most important economic task that 
awaits us; and it is more than an economic 
task. In laboratories and on small experi- 
mental areas, methods have already been 
worked out which, if universally applied, 
would so increase the yield and the quality 
of our great crops, and consequently the 
profit of growing them, that the culture of 
the earth would become more profitable than 
commerce and manufactures. The ambitious 
young men have left the farms for the cities, 
from Abraham’s day, if they had cities then, 
till our own, because they could make more 
money in trade and in similar pursuits; and 
the farmer, as a rule, has been the left-over 
man; and he will be so, till this economic 
situation is changed. 

Great hopes were entertained a generation 
ago that the agricultural colleges would 
teach men scientific farming; and so they 
have; but most of the men who have thus 
been taught have themselves become teachers 
and have taught others who in turn have 
become teachers; and the man on the soil 
has, as a rule, not yet been reached with the 
new knowledge and with new methods. 

Agricultural bulletins, too, have done good, 
but they have instructed those who least 
needed instruction; for the typical farmer 
does not learn farming by reading about it. 
Experiment stations have had a more direct 
influence and have caused better methods 
to be used in their neighborhoods. 

But all these good agencies have yet failed 
to reach the mass of men who till the earth, 
the thousands and hundreds of thousands 
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of farmers who plow and sow and reap as 
their fathers did and who are suspicious of 
innovations, of book-farming, and of new 
ideas in general. 

It remained for the National Agricultural 
Department, by a stroke of that common 
sense which we call genius, to begin the work 
of ‘‘demonstration”’ on the farms of farm- 
ers who themselves work them. A report 
has been published by the Bureau of Plant 
Industry which explains the ‘‘ farmers’ coéper- 
ative demonstration work’ done in Texas 
and Louisiana under the direction of Dr. S. A. 
Knapp; and that is a pamphlet which seems 
likely to show a new hope for mankind. 

The method of instructing farmers is sim- 
plicity itself. A demonstrator goes to a 
farmer and persuades him to do two or three 
such simple new things as to prepare his land 
in the fall or winter, to plow it deep, to 
practice intensive farming—that is, to culti- 
vate it better—and to select his seed. This 
pamphlet is made up of reports from these 
‘‘demonstrators.’” Wherever one farmer has 
once done these things on a small area under 
the direction of a demonstrator, the results 
have caused a change in the general agricul- 
tural practice of the neighborhood. The 
whole problem is to do such work in every 
neighborhood. These reports contain such 
remarks as these: 


“Six years ago an average yield of 30 per cent. 
of lint cotton was considered very good. Now we 
often have cotton that yields as high as 38 per 
cent. of lint. That alone in the cotton crop of the 
South means a profit of about $30,000,000.” (From 
Palestine, Texas). 


“The seed we. gave out last season produced 
from a third to three times as much as the old 
varieties. At Grosbeck, where 7,000 acres of cotton 
will be planted this year, a good season will pro- 
duce 1000 more bales than the same acreage would 
have yielded planted in the old way,” (From 
Houston, Texas). 


“In 1904 I had to be very careful how I ap- 
proached a farmer, He would say he cared noth- 
ing about our book farming. Now they insist on 
my going to see them. There is 50 per cent. im- 
provement in our agriculture as compared with a 
few years ago.”” (From Shreveport, La). 


The area over which this kind of instruction 
is carried on has this year been greatly ex- 
tended. If this be not education that tells, 
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then what is? One philosophical observer 
of this movement has called it ‘“‘the most 
important work in the world.” 


THE CAREERS OF FOUR MEN 


MONG the unusual number of dis- 
tinguished men who have recently 
died, there are four whose careers are of 
especial interest—two Americans and two 
in Europe. 
I 

Mr. Carl Schurz’s nobility of character 
was a valuable possession’ of our public life, 
his high ideals in politics were a constant 
inspiration, and his extraordinary oratorical 
powers were a strong force for right action in 
many times of doubt. Mark Twain’s com- 
parison of him to a pilot whom good men 
found it safe to follow when they had lost 
the current, is apt. And there was some- 
thing more than this in Mr. Schurz. -You 
never forgot his romantic career. You 
never forgot his idealistic temperament. He 
brought imagination to play in all his studies 
and in all his presentation of public quest- 
ions. 

And surely he was one of the most interest- 
ing men of his time in all the world. His 
talk was brilliant. He had earnestness and 
wit together. He was a companionable 
man, too. The fervor of his friendliness 
warmed you, and his simple, frank, direct 
way was the simple, frank and direct way 
of all great natures. 

But he was not a leader of men. A wrong 
thing stirred him, or what he considered a 
wrong thing—the military method of Lincoln, 
the leadership of Blaine, the free-silver 
craze, our occupation of the Philippines. 
During his term of office as Secretary of 
the Interior, he did positive work—in building 
up the merit system, for example, against 
the great odds of that period. Under a 
form of government where he would have 
held important office for life, by appointment, 
he would doubtless have left more definite 
and positive results of his extraordinary 
powers. But in our kind of practical politics, 
he could not seek nor could he long retain 
office. His influence was corrective not con- 
structive, for his temperament was critical 
rather thanexecutive. His was an eloquent, 
honest critical voice which his idealistic tem- 
perament turned into a scourge to wrongdoers 
and into ridicule of those that differed with 
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him. Many of his arguments were academic, 
for he lacked the power always fairly to 
measure practical forces. But he was a man 
of the highest ideals, and of a great sim- 
plicity of mind and of character; and the 
Republic is made poorer by his death. “‘tlis 
Recollections of a Long Life’’ now running 
in McClure’s Magazine is one of the most 
interesting autobiographies of our generation. 


II 


There could be no sharper antithesis to 
Mr. Schurz than Senator Gorman of Mary- 
land. He held office for long periods, for he 
made that his aim. A man of ability and 
of industry, he had also a quality of leader- 
ship, but it was leadership by organization 
and machinery and not the leadership of 
ideals. He reduced politics to a business 
and he conducted the business with thrift. 
He was in many ways a useful member of 
the Senate—useful in routine. He knew 
the machinery of legislation, he was a deft 
master of party tactics—he knew the art 
both of managing campaigns and of carrying 
out legislative programmes. 

He was a man of soft speech and of soft 
principles; and you never felt when you 
came in contact with him either in public 
or in private that you were in a frank or 
virile presence. His manner was the manner 
of a man playing a part. He came to have 
considerable influence in practical political 
life chiefly because there was, during most 
of the period of his activity, a lack of better 
leaders in his party. He had no large vision; 
he was without imagination; but he had 
the qualities of a successful practical politician 
in a high degree. 

Yet to describe him thus is not to make 
a fair portrait if something were not said in 
praise of his loyalty to those whom he re- 
garded as his friends. He lived and worked 
on the lower level of politics but he worked 
in ways that on that lower level were reckoned 
as fair. How far from statesmanship such 
a career was is measured by this—that, 
though he counted himself successful, he 
did nothing which will be long remembered. 
Throughout his career, he did no great 
act, such as would now be recalled grate- 
fully by those who work to build up 


popular government as the basis of the ideal 
state. 
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III 


Ibsen, the Norwegian poet and dramatist, 
had a stronger influence on one great form 
of literature—the drama—than any other 
man of recent times. He put poor human 
nature on the stage, as the plaything of 
heredity and of evolution, in such cruel 
barrenness of illusion, that at first a fierce 
storm of protest broke over the world; then 
came the period of acknowledgment of his 
supreme artistic success; and later his in- 
fluence was powerfully felt both in the drama 
and in the fiction of all Europe and in the 
United States. In the hands of weak men, 
the Ibsen manner—or the imitation of 
Ibsen—has resulted in degenerate literature. 
But in his own white, merciless light of exact 
truth—showing the foredoomed individual 
struggling against heredity or fate or organ- 
ized society—the workmanship of a great 
artist appeared, perhaps the surest master 
of this high art that lived in our time in any 
land. 

IV 


The other death—which was the sadder 
because it came prematurely and by accident 
—was of Professor Curie, who, with his wife, 
was the discoverer of radium. There could 
hardly be a surer passport to immortality 
than this achievement. Madame Curie had 
been a pupil of her husband, and they pur- 
sued their investigations together with such 
a union of personalities that, to the public, 
their individual parts of it were unknown. 
After his death by being struck by a vehicle 
in a street in Paris, she was appointed to 
the professorship that he had held. 


THE TWO CLEAR AIMS IN EDUCATION 


HERE are two dominant and legitimate 
aims in what we comprehensively 

call ‘‘education.’’ One aim is to train for 
a practical purpose—to train a boy to be 
a lawyer, a physician, an engineer, a printer, 
a brickmason, a carpenter, a bookkeeper, 
or whatnot. We have educational machinery 
to do only a part of these tasks. A boy who 
wishes to be prepared for a_ professional 
career.can find an accessible school, if he be 
prepared to enter it and if he have, or can 
earn, the money to pay his way. We have, 
perhaps, professional schools enough, if they 
were all good enough. But we lack trades 
schools. We lack them the more because 
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there is need for more of them than of pro- 
fessional schools and because they must be 
more easily accessible. There ought to be 
a trades school within reach of every con- 
siderable unit of population. The move- 
ment to make such schools a part of the 
public school system is growing. 

Now the other aim is the one that we are 
likely to lose sight of in the increasing de- 
mand for purely utilitarian teaching, and 
this aim was admirably expressed some time 
ago by President Hadley, of Yale University: 


‘“‘The old college, with all its faults, was a place 
where private aims were subordinated to public ones 
in a way that would have been impossible in any 
purely technical or professional school; a place 
where each man felt an intense interest in the work 
of his fellows; a place which had the spirit of true 
democracy and formed the truest kind of prepara- 
tion for American citizenship.”’ 


This was and is the most precious result of 
college life proper. It goes along with a 
liberal culture, but the spirit that it breathes 
into youth is of greater importance than 
his individual culture. This spirit is the 
justification of the old ‘‘culture’’ studies 
for a select body of youth, and it always will 
be. It is a short-sighted crime to attempt 
to change or in any way to discourage those 
inspiring institutions which fill young men 
with this spirit. They have given inspiration 
to many of our best public men, our best 
judges, our cleanest and most public spirited 
men of affairs, our noblest preachers, our 
best teachers, our best writers. Training 
for the trades and for the professions is 
needed—more training and better training 
and training for more men. We shall not 
have an educational system with which we 
can be content till a good school for every 
trade and for every profession is within easy 
reach of all capable youth. But our zeal 
for this kind of training goes astray when 
it seeks to modify or to discourage that high 
culture of the spirit which makes a man put 
the public good before his own gain and which 
fires him with an ambition unselfishly to 
Serve our democracy. 


A HIGH AND GENTLE ACT 


HEN the report went from St. Peters- 

burg that -General Stoessel, the Rus- 

sian defender of Port Arthur, was likely to 
be shot for surrendering, General Nogi, his 
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Japanese conqueror, came promptly to his 
defense and insisted to the Russian Gov- 
ernment, that he had done all that a brave 
and humane commander could do. There 
is a touch of humanity and of gallantry in 
this act that shows the Japanese commander 
akin to the greatest of his grim profession. 
The whole world hailed it as a gracious thing 
to do. At least a part of the thought that 
“bushido” conveys to a Japanese is trans- 
latable into our good word ‘‘gentleman.”’ 


THE ART OF TAKING A VACATION SIMPLY 


HE literature of vacations is confusing 
in its variety and volume. The clerk 
who receives $10 a week in Philadelphia 
reads of good fishing in Canada, or is informed 
of the cheapness of touring cars; the lover 
of luxury is advised to sleep on a board under 
a tent on his lawn; and a family in New 
York which has a hard time to pay its rent 
is advised to go camping in the Rocky 
Mountains. Pleasures beyond one’s reach 
or benefits that are not agreeable greet us 
in a multitude of suggestions; and what to 
do with one’s short vacation is not as easy 
a problem as it seems. 

But we have gained much by the ever- 
growing habit of taking and of granting 
vacations. For the first thing to be said 
about an outing is ‘‘Make sure that you 
get it.” And if you go at it with a simple 
mind, without regard to what richer or more 
foolish people do, you will hit upon two safe 
principles to follow. First of all, leave 
your daily routine. Carry no _ problems 
with you. Forget your work. If you can 
do this by going over the hill or by crossing 
the river, you will have done half the task. 
That will rest the mind and freshen the 
spirit. The next thing is to spend the time 
outdoors—night as well as day, if you can. 
It matters little whether you row or sail or 
fish or walk or hunt or camp or play golf, 
whether you seek the seashore or the moun- 
tains; the main thing is that you live out 
of doors, that you breathe good air, that 
you take exercise, however gentle—that you 
cultivate the fine art of playing. Then, 
with the mind at rest and the body in action, 
the worry that other people give themselves 
about “resorts” or ‘‘tours’’ will not find 
you. It is the man of the simplest life who 
gets the keenest joy from his vacation. 
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N JANUARY 22, 1906, the level of 
C prices of securities on the New York 
Stock Exchange reached the highest 
point in the history of that institution. On 
an average, the values of the stocks that rep- 
resent the ownership of the great railroads 
were nearly ten per cent higher on that day 
than they were on September 19, 1902, when 
the great boom of 1901-1902 culminated. 

The year 1905 was a vear of steady advance 
in the financial world as in nearly every other 
department of life. The banking world, the 
stock market, the great industrial enterprises, 
the railroads alike felt that great impetus. 

Few attempted to analyze it. It was too 
huge for analysis. It carried things upward 
at a rate and to a height that made the 
most optimistic prophecies seem conservative. 
Millionaires were created by the dozen. 
Weak corporations became strong. Totter- 
ing banks and industries became giants in 
their several fields. 

But definite causes underlay all these 
things; for prosperity in the stock market, and 
in Wall Street, is the natural outgrowth of 
events and tendencies, just as in all other 
business pursuits and places. 

First in importance were the crops and 
prices. The earth produced, in 1905, bumper 
crops of wheat, corn, oats, and hay, and a good 
average crop of cotton. The failure of crops 
in other sections of the world, the enforced 
idleness of Russia, and several other causes 
brought it about that on top of this era of 
abundant crops came also an era of high 
prices. At the end of the year, wheat sold 
in Chicago above eighty cents and corn above 
forty-five cents per bushel. Hay, oats, and 
all the other humbler staples brought prices 
far above the average. Cotton yielded eleven 
cents a pound. The cash value of the fruit 
of the soil in the United States was far above 
the average. 

By the action of a natural law, these con- 
ditions created a huge demand for manu- 
factured goods. Pig iron, copper, coal—the 
gifts of the rich deep mines—were in abun- 
dant demand. They came forth from the 
depths in volume and in value never known 
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before. The nine months output of pig iron 
surpassed the best record of any previous 
year. Copper soared to prices that were 
double the prices of three years before—and 
this on an unprecedented production. Sales 
of coal to the railroads, the manufacturers, 
and the public were made on a gigantic scale. 
A wealthy people demands much more from 
the creative industries than does a poor people. 

The railroads clamored to the builders for 
more cars and more engines to carry the com- 
merce of the land. Each month the bank 
clearings of the Western cities—best index of 
the pulse of commerce—made new records. 

It seemed a natural evolution. In fact it 
was a natural evolution. To the average 
layman, the crops supply the whole reason. 
But yet the crops are but one phase of the 
conditions. Bumper crops alone would never 
have created the conditions of the closing 
year. 

In 1905, the world’s production of gold was 
well above $375,000,000. In 1895, it was but 
$198,763,600—and that was the high water 
mark in the history of the world up to that 
time. The year 1905 brought forth more gold 
than the best previous year by a total of more 
than $30,000,000. This is a simple statistical 
statement. To the average man it means 
little. To the masters of the financial world 
it means everything. Gold is the basis of all 
credit—and business is but the use of credit. 
It is the standard of all value. If it should 
ever become a drug on the market, the basis 
of values would suffer a sudden readjustment 
that would shake the business world to pieces. 
In the great increase in gold, therefore, the 
economists see a direct, if distant, threat. 

First of all, however, it is the most powerful 
stimulant known to the business world. It 
means an immediate quickening of the busi- 
ness pulse. It means quick recovery from 
the terrible waste of war, from pestilence, 
earthquake, famine, fire. In this particular 
year, it held the world steady in the face of 
the fearful destruction of wealth in the Russo- 
Japanese War. More than this, it actually 
carried the whole industrial world, here and 
abroad, upward and onward in spite of the 
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fact that the world was just emerging from 
the destruction of the Boer War when it was 
plunged again into the ruin of the Eastern 
War. 

This huge increase in the gold supply is, in 
fact, the ruling impetus in the uplifting of the 
world to-day. The gold supply of ten years 
ago would not suffice the world to-day. Be- 
cause this growth of wealth has permitted it, 
German and British capital is pouring into 
South America and Africa. On this basis, 
Great Britian is building for herself and the 
whole world new empires in Egypt and the 
Transvaal. On it, too, are based the so- 
called booms of the Canadian Northwest, 
Mexico, and our own Pacific Coast. 

Upon this gold production rests the fate of 
many corporations. This mighty force—not 
alone, for no economic force ever swings the 
world alone—has been in this past year 
squarely behind the ambitions and the plans 
of the great makers of trusts. It has brought 
to them prosperity and wealth. It also helped 
to bring it about that at the end of 1905 the 
United States faced a new area of tremendous 
railroad construction. 

The end of the Boer War, 1901, brought 
to the world exhaustion. The waste of that 
terrible struggle hit hard the world’s spirit of 
enterprise. The Continent lagged in in- 
dustry. This country, being young and 
strong and independent, fought through it for 
a year—but at the last it, too, grew weary— 
and rested by the wayside. The gold mines 
of South Africa, California, Colorado, took up 
the burden. New cyanide processes brought 
into production mines long ago deserted as 
unprofitable. Gold poured from the hidden 
places of the earth to heal the wounds of war. 
Slowly, recovery came. Gathering strength, 
the gold production carried the world through 
the Eastern War. At the close of 1905, the 
world was healed. 

So it came about that the year 1905 brought 
to the railroad world of the United States a 
new era. In that great year the plans were 
laid for the building of more than 13,000 miles 
of new line. Not all will be built in 1906, but 
the latest estimates are that more than 8,000 
miles will be laid in this year. Since 1887, 
there has not been that much railroad built 
in this country in any one year. More than 
that, Canada has upon paper the plans to 
build no less than three new railroads from 
the lakes to the Pacific, 


It is difficult to grasp the economic meaning 
of that figure—13,o00o miles. At the outset, 
it means more than 2,000,000 tons of steel 
rails, bridges, and supplies to be bought from 
the steel companies at a cost of probably, 
$55,000,000. It means alsomore than 65,000 
freight cars, 8,ooo passenger cars, and 2,500 
engines to be bought from the equipment 
companies at an aggregate cost of more than 
$100,000,000. Jt means a full year’s labor to 
thousands of men. It means, in fact, life, 
action, business—the very heart’s blood of the 
financial world. 

This is all patent. Going but a little 
further, reflecting that in this schedule there 
are included two new Pacific Coast lines and 
fifty other pioneer ventures in the West, the 
economic importance of it widens. One sees 
in it the seeds of huge development. It is 
eloquent of growth—the kind of growth that 
gave to the Union San Francisco, Portland, 
Chicago, Seattle—all the great West. It is 
little wonder that the United States looks 
forward to its future through roseate 
glasses. F 

In 1905 came also what many of the lords 
of finance regard as the one deterrent to pros- 
perity—the legal divorce between the great 
insurance companies and the forces of Wall 
Street. It would be idle to recount that 
struggle. It is enough to say that prior to 
1905 the masters of the financial world, the 
railroad kings, industrial captains, even the 
speculative buccaneers of high finance, had 
been accustomed to borrow, control, divert, 
and even appropriate the funds and the credit 
of the great fiduciary institutions to their own 
ends, worthy or unworthy. 

All that isended. New safeguards have 
been thrown around the people’s money. 
These gigantic trust funds are to be used 
henceforth for the benefit of their owners— 
and not for the working out of the ambitions 
of a Morgan, a Harriman, a Gould, or a Ryan. 
Growing out of this, there has come an end to 
the ‘‘dummy director,’’ the stool pigeon in a 
position of trust. There seems to have been 
a kind of awakening. The corporations are 
getting directors who direct. Things are 
growing cleaner in the Wall Street district of 
New York. 

So, as a result of all these things, the finan- 
cial world in the current year, 1906, looks 
forward with confidence to an era of great 
growth, great wealth, great prosperity, 
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T* old Museum is dead. The col- 
lections can no longer hide in dusty 
cases behind illegible labels bearing 

Latin names and unpronounceable titles. 

The curator no longer sits at a table piled 

with specimens, while his eyesight grows 

dimmer, and the dust settles steadily on his 
devoted head and bowed shoulders. The 
new idea hascome to the front, and it is this 
that is emphasized by Dr. E. C. Bumpus, 
who was recently elected the first president 
of the American Association of Museums, 
just formed to further museum work in both 

North and South America. 

In his own Museum of Natural History 
in New York, great strides are being made 
and by degrees the public are being made 
free of the rich storehouse that is_ theirs 
by right. The old cases full of valuable and 
interesting material labelled in a way to 
make the man-in-the-street despair, are giving 
place to logical arrangements of so arresting 
an interest that it must be a blind man who 
could walk past them. 

Alert, and acquisitive, Dr. Bumpus is 
the executive head of countless departments 
and subdivisions of the great museum. 
Meeting him at dinner one would hardly 
pick him for a scientist, so catholic are his 
interests and so loath is he to assert himself 
and talk shop. Chosen from the ranks of 
college professors, his attitude is that of an 
educator still, and he is not content to sit 
and allow his exhibits to accumulate and his 
curators to-classify—he must be constantly 
rendering an account of his trust to the public. 

When a new course of Nature studies 
was prescribed for the New York schools 
and no provision was made for working 
material, several teachers appealed to the 
museum for help. Dr. Bumpus at once took 
the hint, and had ten small cabinets made 
each containing five specimens of American 
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birds or mammals or butterflies or plants. 
These cabinets he would send to any school 
teacher who applied for their use, and thus 
one cabinet was made to go the rounds, and 
a single specimen might be used for the in- 
struction of hundreds of children. This 
scheme was originated two years ago with its 
ten cabinets and fifty specimens. To-day 
there are four hundred cabinets in circulation 
and they contain ten thousand specimens. 
Instead of the dozen schools which applied 
for the use of this ‘‘circulating Nature library”’ 
during the first year, two hundred and 
seventy-five are using them now. 

When he found that there were thirty 
thousand lantern slides lying idle in the store- 
rooms, he soon had the school-teachers in- 
terested in them. He asked them to make 
up lists of slides to illustrate groups of sub- 
jects treated of in their classes, and now 
they are given the use of the great museum 
lantern, the lecture hall, and a man to work 
the lantern and slides. Sometimes when no 
teacher feels quite ready or competent to 
lecture on a certain subject, one of the staff 
who has made it a specialty volunteers. 

A teacher came to him with the names of 
seventy-five teachers all anxious to attend 
lectures by the scientists of the staff. She 
said that the report had gone abroad that, 
if such a list were made, the museum would 
consider giving the course. This was the 
first news that Dr. Bumpus had heard of the 
plan, but he immediately concurred, and 
left it for the teachers themselves to choose 
the subjects. When their plan was pre- 
sented, the various heads of departments 
volunteered to give the lectures. 

The New York Academy of Sciences has 
lately added its library to that of the museum, 
and the whole is placed under the charge of 
Dr. Tower who was called to New York for 
this purpose. Here any student may do 
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research work without fee or special intro- 
duction, and he will find a valuable and 
increasingly comprehensive collection of scien- 
tific works. 

In the department of ornithology the 
change in the last few years has been perhaps 
as striking as in any other. In the old days 
ill-stuffed bird skins were wired on stiff 
perches and placed in dusty unblinking rows 
behind the glass. To-day when you approach 
Mr. Frank Chapman’s wonderful groups at 
the end of the long hall—it is on tiptoe and 
with held breath, lest those skipping sand- 
pipers take wing, or that duck just falling 
among the reeds should turn up against the 
wind and make out to sea. The cases are 
immense and each is made up to show the 
birds of a single locality. The backgrounds 
are landscape paintings which in themselves 
are delightful pieces of realism and of art. 
Birds are drawn on these backgrounds and 
painted by Mr. Louis Agassiz Fuertes, prob- 
ably the most scientific and accurate por- 
trayer of birds now living. Flocks of ducks 
are seen on the sky line or coming in to drop 
in the rushes in a way to make the sportsman 
curse his luck at being without his gun. 

In the foreground the painted sands or 
rocks or reeds are cunningly joined with the 
real things or with most accurate repro- 
ductions of them; then last of all the speci- 
mens are naturally disposed—in such a way 
as to show the habits of each species. Some 
of the waders are in the water fishing for 
minnows, shore birds are running along the 
sand chased back by the tiny waves, and so 
perfectly at home that one must look twice 
to be sure that they are not part of their sur- 
roundings. . 

The flamingo group is an astonishing 
piece of color—for a rookery or nesting place 
of these resplendent birds is shown. The 
mounted specimens are squatting on their 
slimy mud nests or stalking over the flats 
like slender jets of flame. Overhead painted 
on a lovely tropic sky, is a large line of birds 
coming back to their nests from a flight. 
One man in a million may see the actual thing 
as Mr. Chapman saw it, but every man may 
go to Seventy-seventh Street, Central Park 
West, and see as accurate a representation 
of it as art and science combined may show. 

When the savage tribes and races, with 
their arts, their dwellings and their common 
life are to be shown, an alcove is given to 


each group. Here all at once we are in 
the very atmosphere of an Indian encamp- 
ment or an Eskimo village. Skilfully 
made figures (often actual life casts) are 
dressed in specimen costumes, and are seen 
busy at their characteristic tasks—the women 
making bread, or curing hides, and the men 
smoking, hunting or making weapons. In 
nearby cases are carefully arranged collections 
of that particular tribe’s basketry, weapons, 
cooking utensils, boats, costumes and every- 
thing else needed to make our ideas complete 
about their civilization. 

So much for the New Method—it is as 
alluring and as easy of comprehension as 
a show window. Even the man-in-the street 
must carry off from the new kind of museum 
many indelible impressions and admirations. 
In spite of himself he has been forced to use 
his mind in an enlarging and naive way. 

In museums given over entirely to the fine 
arts the curator’s problem is amore delicate 
one. The wares he has for show have not so 
direct an appeal. Up to now he has been 
content to give us a name and a date, with 
perhaps some such patronizing postscript 
as ‘Barbizon School” or “‘pupil of Tintor- 
etto.”’ The ‘‘ New Idea”’ permits none of that 
calm superiority. He must tell us why he 
chooses that picture and that artist as worthy 
of show. He is our servant; let him instruct 
us as we pay him to do. Let him say that 


' “The Barbizon school was a little group of 


reactionary painters who’’—etc. His knowl- 
edge is interesting to us and we have a right 
to it—the idea of trying to intimidate us with 
a date and a sneer! Was Rubens weak at 
portraiture? Did Hogarth show us his times 
as no other illustrator ever did? Were the 
Greeks such wonderful sculptors? Out with 
it, Sir Curator, we must have all your knowl- 
edge that we can digest, and soon we’ll be 
back for more. 

The writing of these case labels and short 
accounts, is an art initself. Notice how well 
it is done in the Museum of Natural History. 
No elaboration of detail is given—everything 
is concrete, and above all human, in its 
appeal. We are tricked into reading sentence 
after sentence, and then wild horses would 
not drag us from examining specimens so 
fetchingly advertised. 

All this is deliberately planned on the part 
of the management. The curators know 
that the judgment of the educated public is 
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what counts in the end, and they must see to 
it that the public have the material to judge 
right. 

To-day the museum must lay aside its old 
idea of being a storehouse of outlandish 
things for the idly curious, or a_ safe- 
deposit vault for valuable pictures and ob- 
jects of art. If the community is to support 
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A YEAR OF COMPARATIVE PEACE IN INDUSTRY AND ITS PROMISE FOR THE FUTURE— 


it, it must be of vital and increasing interest 
to that community. It must appeal to the 
public as the opera appeals, and the better 
class of plays. And it must regard itself as an 
institution with as serious a purpose as that 
of a college. 

Professor Bumpus will have us all civil- 
ized before we know it. 


THE TRIUMPH OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN AVERTING A COAL STRIKE—THE PROG- 
RESS OF TRADE AGREEMENTS WITH THEIR HOPEFUL SIGNIFICANCE TO THE PUBLIC 


BY 


CARROLL 


D. WRIGHT 


RECORDER OF THE ANTHRACITE COAL COMMISSION OF 1903 


VERY year as the first of May ap- 
proaches, the public is disturbed 


by threats of strikes, and for some 
years the early part of the month has seen 
many controversies. This year, however, 
there were fewer than usual. There were 
strikes here and there, some of considerable 
magnitude. But none extended their in- 
fluence beyond localities. 

The passing of the coal strike in both the 
bituminous and the anthracite regions is 
perhaps the most important event during the 
last few months or even the last year, and the 
lessons which the settlement teaches are of 
great interest and the greatest value. 

In 1903 the Anthracite Coal Strike Com- 
mission appointed by the President, on the 
specific request of certain anthracite coal 
operators—in which the anthracite miners 
acquiesced by agreeing to abide by the con- 
clusions of the commission—made an award 
for three years from April first, 1903. 

During the life of the award there was 
evidence on every hand that each party was 
doing its best to abide strictly by its terms, 
trusting that if there were any serious breach 
of its terms it should be on the responsibility 
of the other. The operators brought few, 
if any, complaints to the conciliation board; 
the majority of complaints were brought by 
miners. The decisions of the board—or 
where the board failed to come to a decision, 


those of the umpires—were strictly adhered 
to, although in some cases more than a 
million dollars went one way or the other. 
It took great patience for the parties to abide 
by these decisions, but they did so most 
religiously. 

Notwithstanding that some _ uneasiness 
and restlessness existed under. the award, 
the anthracite coal industry was peaceful and 
prosperous. It was the hope of the com- 
mission when making the award that three 
years of peace would result in an extension 
with perhaps here and there some modifica- 
tion, as changed conditions might indicate. 
Some demands for modifications, either by 
the operators or their employees, might have 
been expected and this occurred on the part 
of the miners. 

Now, the most significant things in the 
history of labor in this country and indicating 
the most potent influences for the future 
were: First, the willingness of both parties 
to go again before the same commission for 
the adjustment of some of the pending 
matters, although there was a difference 
between the parties in regard to the subject 
matter of the submission. That the com- 
mission could exist, carry through the work 
of five months and reach an award, which in 
some respects was unsatisfactory to both 
parties, and yet have those parties willing 
to submit some of their points to the same 
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commission, is a fact of great importance. 
Second, after all conferences for the adjust- 
ment of matters failed, the parties to the 
original submission unanimously agreed to 
extend the award three years without any 
change in any of its provisions. This second 
event is the most important event in labor 
matters in our history, for the extension of 
the award becomes a joint agreement volun- 
tarily entered into between employers on 
the one hand and the largest body of em- 
ployees in a single industry on the other— 
a magnificent triumph of the trade agreement 
plan, and in itself a recognition of organized 
labor on a scale that has never before been 
conceded. The agreement was not between 
the United Mine Workers of America and the 
coal operators in fact, but it was such an 
agreement in principle. 

The passing of the strike in the bituminous 
regions was practically the same thing, the 
parties extending their old agreements on 
the scale of 1903. 

Thus these two industries, together con- 
stituting the greatest and most complicated 
and variable industry in the country, have 
shown the virtue and the ethics, as well as 
the economics, of collective bargaining. 

We say that the workingman has the 
right now to make free contracts. The free 
contract idea is the essence of the wages sys- 
tem; but the free contract unless it is one in 
writing, the result of conferences, is largely 
a fiction. The man who works for wages 
under the trade agreement, the outcome of 
collective bargaining, becomes a party to the 
great operations of industry. In this prac- 
tice lies the greatest hope for securing cordial, 
peaceful, honorable industrial relations. Col- 
lective bargaining means that parties contract 
with each other to secure certain conditions. 
It isno longer the manager dealing with each 
individual employee, but the managers deal- 
ing with the employees as a body. It is just 
as reasonable for the employees, or a com- 
mittee of the employees, when seeking a bar- 
gain to insist upon dealing with the individual 
stockholders, as for the manager of a great 
industrial concern to insist upon dealing with 
his men individually. That day has passed, 
and the collective bargaining, the bargaining 
of representatives of the two great parties 
to industrial production, is becoming—and 
rapidly, too—the vogue in industrial affairs. 

For more than a generation this has been 
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the method in England, and with great 
success. In many industries no controversy 
has_ occurred. The parties immediately, 
through their representatives, adjust affairs 
and sign a contract. Almost invariably 
the contract provides, that, when complaints 
are made by either party, they shall be re- 
ferred to a board of conciliation or arbitration 
for adjustment, provided the parties cannot 
in the first instance readily agree. In the 
United States for perhaps fifteen years some 
great concerns have followed this method, 
and they have never been heard of in labor 
disturbances. 

Some of the May strikes of this year were 
settled in this way, notably the agreement 
entered into between the Boston and Northern 
and Old Colony railroad companies, in 
Massachusetts, and representatives of the em- 
ployees. Under this agreement provisions 
for changes in the sliding scale of wages and 
against strikes and lockouts are made, with 
a declaration that all conditions regarding 
wages in the future shall be settled by arbi- 
tration. So the employees of the roads feel 
that their contention for the recognition of 
their organizations has been practically 
conceded, although they lost some of the 
demands which caused the quarrel. 

‘Until recently it has been thought that in 
this country such an agreement could not 
be made in complicated industries; that is, 
where there is a great variety in the occu- 
pations of the men, many conditions in qual- 
ifications of skill and ability, and still greater 
difference of conditions in the requirements 
of the men. But these difficulties have not 
prevented such agreements, nor will they. 

The public, hearing of strikes and lockouts, 
through the daily papers, is apt to feel that 
the industrial world is in a fever of discontent. 
The facts regarding these agreements are not 
exploited, unless in some great industry, but 
they are extending rapidly. Thousands of 
cases which five, or ten, or fifteen years ago 
would have resulted in disastrous strikes are 
now settled quietly without any difficulty, 
and with little or no publicity. If the press 
would note these as freely as it notes strikes, 
the public mind would soon be educated in 
regard to them, and the method would be 
extended more rapidly even than it is being 
extended. 

That the trade agreement growing out of 
collective bargaining is the greatest hope for 
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the future peace and welfare of industry is 
true not only in respect to the public — the 
most interested party in all strikes—but in 
regard to the actual welfare of the employers 
and employees. The trade agreement brings 
about steadiness, stability in conditions, and 
uniformity in prices, thus helping business 
in every way. And it brings about a state of 
affairs in the labor unions that cannot be 
secured by any other means. 

The labor leaders of to-day, when trade 
agreements are favored, are the best men 
organized labor can put forward. The com- 
mittees chosen to negotiate with employers 
must of necessity be comprised of the very 
best minds in the unions. The old-time agi- 
tator is not the man. The new-time man 
must be a man of business ability, competent 
to hear and weigh evidence. 

The great trouble in the old method was in 
the fact that neither party could secure the 
information on which the other was making 
or resisting demands. The employers were 
suspicious of their men and would not furnish 
them with information which, if furnished, 
might have averted a strike. On the other 
hand, the employees were more suspicious still 
of their employers, and would not bring for- 
ward the specific information on which they 
felt they were justified in presenting demands. 
In fact there was no medium through which 
such information could be given. Under 
the trade agreement providing for a board of 
conciliation, consisting of the very men 
interested in the industry from both sides, 
such information is freely brought forward, 
and discussed in an honorable, manly, and 
business-like way in conference, and thus the 
parties are brought clearly to understand the 
various factors which enter into a great labor 
controversy. This one feature of the trade 
agreement must commend it to all sane men. 

To be sure once in a while we hear of a 
breach of a trade agreement, but the breaking 
of a trade agreement is one of the rarest 
things in business. While the coal strike of 
1902 created a fuel famine in anthracite coal, 
the bituminous mines were reaping great 
benefits in sales and in increased prices. 
Some of the bituminous operators and outside 
business men were very urgent that there 
should be no settlement of the anthracite 
strike, because a settlement would bring the 
prices and the volume of business in the bitum- 
inous industry back to their old conditions. 
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The men, however, employed in the bitum- 
inous mines received no increased benefit 
from the expanded volume of business; so 
they thought it was a good opportunity 
through a demand for higher wages to break 
the agreement which then existed in the soft 
coal regions. A convention of the mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers of America 
engaged in mining bituminous coal was called 
at Indianapolis with the avowed purpose of 
declaring the agreement no longer to exist. 
But when the matter came up for discussion 
in the convention, it was determined by 
unanimous vote to sustain the agreement. 
That was a great moral act to the credit of 
the bituminous miners. 

There has been no effort whatever, and no 
suspicion of an effort, to break the award of 
the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission during 
its three years of life. Now that it has been 
extended and become a voluntary agreement 
of the very highest rank and in a vast in- 
dustry, the public will find that during the 
coming three years neither party will make 
any attempt to violate its provisions. 

Of course one can see a menace in the trade 
agreement. Employers and employees 
might create a double monopoly, as was 
attempted between the employing teamster’s 
association and the teamster’s unions in 
Chicago a few years ago, the result of which 
was that the combination had the public by 
the throat. If the employers represent a 
monopoly on the one hand and the employees 
a monopoly of labor on the other, they can for 
a while put the public to great disadvantage 
and loss. But such an agreement would be 
held, as it was in Chicago, a conspiracy in 
restraint of trade and the parties to the 
monopoly as criminals. So the menace 
which exists in the trade agreement is of 
a very temporary character and can be 
readily handled by the courts. It is of not 
sufficient importance to deter the public from 
insisting that all industries should be so 
organized under arrangements between 
the parties as to avoid the disturbances, 
losses, and great inconvenience accompany- 
ing all strikes of any magnitude. 

So during the past few months, as well as 
during the past few years, some most im- 
portant events have taken place, showing 
tendencies that affect the labor world advan- 
tageously and which go far toward securing 
the general well being of wage-workers. 
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“THE MARES OF DIOMEDES,” BY GUTZON BORGLUM 


Presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York by James Stillman 
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Copyright, 1905, by Gutzon Borglum. 


NOTABLE RECENT PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE 


DISTINCTIVE MURAL DECORATIONS OF OUR NEW PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
AND GOOD EASEL PICTURES AND WELL CONCEIVED STATUES 


BY 


FLORENCE N. LEVY 


EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE AMERICAN ART MANUAL ’ 


URING a year many exhibitions are 
held and thousands of paintings are 
shown to the public, yet it is sel- 

dom that the masterpieces are seen in this 
way. If the question were asked ‘What are 
the most important paintings and pieces of 
sculpture of the year?’’ one would have to 
grant that the most important work in the 
United States is being done by our mural 
painters, who are the foremost in the world. 

There are two distinct classes of painting. 
Those which crowd our annual exhibitions 
are known as “easel pictures,’’ and consist of 
canvases enclosed in gilt frames that may be 
hung on any wall, in any light.’ Though 
beautiful in itself, an easel picture does not 


necessarily form a part of the decorative 
scheme of a room. A ‘mural decoration,”’ 
on the other hand, is executed with a def- 
inite idea, composed with reference to a 
special place, the use of the room, and the 
lighting of the wall. It was the leading mo- 
tif throughout the Italian Renaissance. 

Notable municipal improvements are now 
under way throughout the country, and there 
has been a steady growth in mural decoration 
from that in 1876 by John La Farge of Trin- 
ity Church, Boston, and those by William M. 
Hunt placed in the capitol at Albany, New 
York, two years later, to the recently placed 
mural decorations of the state capitol at St. 
Paul, Minn. 





‘““MRS. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER,” BY J. J. SHANNON 











NOTABLE RECENT 

Herewith are reproduced two of the four 
lunettes for the Supreme Court Room in that 
building, by John La Farge, which show his 
classical composition; but their great charm 
lies in the rich color that glows with a warmth 
and brightness caught from the wings of 
birds and butterflies and tints of sunset skies. 
In “The Adjustment of Conflicting Interests”’ 
Count Raymond of Toulouse, in the presence 
of the Bishop. swears to observe the liberties 
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account. Other artists represented at St. 
Paul are Edwin H. Blashfield, H. O. Walker, 
Kenyon Cox, F. D. Millet, Howard Pyle. E. E. 
Garnsey, Douglas Volk, Rufus Zogbaum 
and Edward Simmons. Nearly all the panels 
have been placed within the past two years 
although those by Simmons are still in his 
studio in Italy. Decorations by Blashfield 
and Turner have beautified the Baltimore 
Court House, and the last commission, con- 
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Karl Bitter, W. St. John Harper, Wm. H. Howe, Walter Shirlaw 
Elliott Daingerfield, Worthington Whittredge, Frank Russell Green, George H. Yewell, Geo. R. Barse, Jr. 


of the City; in the‘‘ Recording of Precedence’’ 
Confucius and his pupils collate and trans- 
scribe documents in their favorite grove. 
These were put in place in December 1905. 
The subjects of the two previous decorations 
were “‘Moral and Divine Law,’ wherein 
Moses kneels on Mount Sinai and receives the 
Law, and “The Relation of the Individual to 
the State” in which Socrates and his friends 
are discussing the Republic as in Plato’s 


sisting of four panels to fill the spandrils be- 
tween the arches in the hall, has just been 
completed by John La Farge. They were 
shown at the Century Association in New 
York the first week in May—pictures of the 
four Law-givers—Numa, Lycurgus, Con- 
fucius, and Mahomet. The artist has treated 
them realistically though using a gold back- 
ground as best befitting the architectural 
character of the work. 





‘‘A PORTRAIT,” BY F. W. BENSON, N. A. 
Given a prominent place at the Academy in 1906 
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MEDAL COMMEMORATING THE TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
BY LOUIS SAINT GAUDENS 

At the De Witt Clinton High School in 

New York, which will soon be completed, 

there are two panels by C. Y. Turner illus- 


trating the part taken by De Witt Clinton in 
the opening of the Erie Canal. Mr. Turner 
has lately received the commission for a 


Const, 1905, by E. W. Redfield 
“THE CREST,” A CHARACTERISTIC LANDSCAPE BY EDWARD W. REDFIELD 


Awarded second medal and $1,000 at Carnegie Institute. Pittsburg, 1905 








“CAPTAIN ‘BUCKY’ O'NEILL,” BY SOLON BORGLUM 
To be set up in Prescott, Arizona 


mural decoration to be placed in the Essex 
County Court House at Newark, N. J., the 
subject being “The Landing of the Milford- 
ites at Newark, May 17, 1666.” 
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‘*EFFORT,” BY THE LATE PAUL NOCQUET 


In the capitol at Harrisburg, Pa., the 
Governor’s room has been decorated by 
Violet Oakley with a series of panels that may 
be said to represent ‘‘the foundation of the 
State of Spiritual Liberty, representing the 
triumph of the growing idea of the liberty of 
conscience in the holy experiment of Penn- 
sylvania.”” William Tyndall printing his 
Bible at Leipzig in 1525 opens this series. 
Edwin A. Abbey has almost completed the 
four sections of the dome for the main ro- 
tunda, and John W. Alexander is executing 
fourteen panels for this building. Elaborate 
sculptural pieces for the exterior are being 
modeled by George Grey Barnard, and the 
bronze figure typifying Pennsylvania, that is 


already installed on the dome, is by R. Hinton 


Perry. 
For the new wing of the Carnegie Institute, 


Pittsburg, John W. Alexander has almost - 


completed a triple series of panels represent- 
ing the ‘‘Apotheosis of Pittsburg’”’; the city 
is symbolized by a knight in armor who, 
soaring upwards on the smoke and flames 
from innumerable furnaces, is crowned by 
attending angels. In the state capitol at 
Des Moines, Iowa, Edwin H. Blashfield’s 
‘‘Westward”’ was set in place last December, 
and Kenyon Cox is doing some lunettes for 
the building. In Boston the most important 
recent work in mural decoration is the decor- 
ation for the Forest Hill Crematory by George 
Hallowell. Under the auspices of the Public 
School Art Society two Chicago Schools have 
been decorated by Frederic Clay Bartlett and 
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William P. Henderson, 


NOTABLE RECENT PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


AFRICA 


respectively. Mr. 
Henderson’s ten canvases are for the corridor 
and entrance to the new Joliet Township High 
School, representing scenes in the journey of 
Marquette and Joliet, such as ‘‘The Departure 
from Mackinac,”’ ‘‘Entering the Mississippi,” 
and ‘“‘The Burial of Pére Marquette.” 

The largest and most important work of the 
year among the easel pictures is the ‘Ave 


Maria” by Horatio Walker, which was shown 


with some other recent paintings at the Mont- 
ross Gallery in New York from February 17 


ASIA 


EUROPE 


to March 6, 1906. Unfortunately it cannot 
be reproduced at this time. The composition 
is simple—a peasant with his yoke of oxen is 
on his way to the labors of the field and stops 
before the crucifix erected at a country cross 
road, and doffing his cap, reverently bends 
his head in adoration. The hour is early 
morning, the rough earth in the foreground 
is moist, and a certain dampness pervades the 
air; the sky has a greenish cast peculiar to 
the hour; and the clouds are flushed with 
rose tints deepening toward the zenith until 


AMERICA 


“THE FOUR CONTINENTS,’ MODELLED FOR THE NEW YORK CUSTOM HOUSE BY DANIEL C. FRENCH 
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they become scarlet. The rising sun is hidden 
by the oxen, and the strongest light is the 
golden ray which strikes and illumines one 
side of the face and figure of the Christ on the 
Cross; the deepest color is the blue blouse of 
the country yokel, and the red worsted cap 
in his clasped hands repeats the red note of 
the clouds. The subject is not a new one, 
but Mr. Walker makes a direct appeal to our 


NOTABLE RECENT PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


Next in importance is a family group by 
George de Forest Brush which has not yet 
been seen by the public, for it went direct 
from the artist’s studio to the collection of 
Mr. George A. Hearn. It is a panel with a 
mother standing and holding a fair haired 
babe in her arms while a boyish figure in 
Icose, flowing garments clings lovingly to her 
right arm. The color scheme is of low toned 


- 





““THE OPENING OF THE ERIE CANAL IN 1825" 


emotions by his sympathy with Nature and 
his knowledge of the subject, combined with 
a strong feeling for color and composition and 
the elimination of everything that is trivial 
and unnecessary. Mr. Walker’s group of 
five paintings shown at the Annual Ex- 
hibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts this year brought him the Temple 
Gold Medal 


MURAL PAINTINGS BY C. Y. TURNER, N. A. IN 


greens, browns, and reds; the lines are grace- 
fully curved; the sentiment is tender. It is 
carefully executed and has that charm of 
restfulness that is characteristic of the work 
of this artist. 

The illustrations for this article show some 
of the other notable pictures. Special atten- 
tion must be called to the portrait of Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, which is one of a number 


= 
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executed in the United States during the past 
two winters by J. J. Shannon. He has 


caught that sympathetic, motherly expression 
which to those who know Mrs. Rockefeller, 
constitutes her great charm. The textures 
are well expressed. We enjoy the creamy 
lace dress over yellow silk, the black lace 
shawl, and the gilt chair which is kept so well 
in the background. Although an American 


‘THE MARRIAGE OF THE WATERS” 


THE DE WITT CLINTON HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK 


by birth, Mr. Shannon has made his home in 
England, where he is ranked among the fore- 
most portrait painters of the day. 

One of the younger men who has recently 
come prominently before the public is Hugo 
Ballin whose painting ‘‘A Pastoral” was pur- 
chased with the Shaw Fund at the Society 
exhibition in 1905 and to whose ‘Mother and 
Child” the Clarke Prize was awarded at the 


Academy this winter. Mr. Ballin spent 
several years in Italy, and his paintings are 
classic in composition and have the decor- 
ative effect of the artist of the Renaissance,- 
but they are thoroughly modern in handling. 
Another one of the younger artists who have 
lately gained a recognized place in American 
art is Jerome Myers who delights in studying 
the people in their daily surroundings—child- 





Photographs vy Isice and Deck Uv. 


ren whose unconsciousness gives them a 
certain charm, women in the crowded city 
markets haggling over their small purchases. 
The first picture sold at the last exhibition of 
the Society of American Artists was his 
‘Appreciative Audience,” a group of East 
Side children dancing to the music of a hand 
organ. It is his grasp of the life and spirit of 
the scene with a certain directness and sim- 
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“GIRL MENDING ” BY EDMUND C. TARBELL, N. A. 


plicity of handling that constitute his great 
charm. Among the Western painters ex- 
cellent work has been done of late by L. H. 
Meakin of Cincinnati, and William Keith of 
San Francisco, and in Chicago by Oliver 
Dennett Grover, W. J. Pattison, Ralph 
Clarkson, A. E. Albright, and others. 


The various expositions held in the United 
States during recent years have given an im- 
petus to the creation of ideal and decorative 
sculpture. Among the pieces modeled for the 
St. Louis Exposition was the powerful group 
of horses by Gutzon Borglum known as the 
‘Mares of Diomedes.” It was purchased by 





“SALLY,” BY H. L. HILDEBRANDT 


Awarded the Evans prize at the 39th annual exhibition of the American Water Coior Society 
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Copyright, 1905, by John La Farge 


‘RECORDING OF PRECEDENCE,” CONFUCIUS AND HIS PUPILS TRANSCRIBING DOCUMENTS, 
BY JOHN LA FARGE, N. A. 


In the Supreme Court Room, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 


Mr. James Stillman, who presented it to the 
Metropolitan Museum last February, and it is 
now one of the attractions in the court of 
sculpture. The four dignified groups typi- 
fying the ‘‘Continents’’ which will decorate 
the New York Custom House are among the 
recent work of Daniel C. French, whose sculp- 
ture is always highly satisfactory. 

Of the many memorials to the late Presi- 
dent McKinley the most imposing is the tall 
shaft unveiled in June in Niagara Square, 
Buffalo, the city where his unfortunate death 
occurred. The four ornamental fountains 





and four heroic sized lions placed about 
the base were modeled by A. Phimister 
Proctor; the whole was designed by Carrére 
and Hastings. Augustus Saint Gaudens, 
who stands at the head of his profession, has 
just completed the statue of Charles Stewart 
Parnell for Dublin, Ireland, and is engaged 
on a monument of Philip Brooks and one to 
Mark Hanna. A dignified and impressive 
soldier’s monument is the bronze equestrian 
group known as the ‘‘Cavalryman”’ by Cyrus 
E. Dallin which was unveiled at Hanover, Pa. 
on September 28, 1905. Other important 


copyright, 1905, by Joun La barge 


‘““ADJUSTMENT OF CONFLICTING INTERESTS,” COUNT RAYMOND OF TOULOUSE IN THE PRESENCE OF THE 
BISHOP, BY JOHN LA FARGE, N. A. 


In the Supreme Court Room, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 
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NOTABLE RECENT PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


pieces placed during the past year include 
the equestrian bronze statue of General 
Nathan B. Forrest by Charles H. Niehaus 
erected in Forrest Park, Memphis, Tenn., and 
the heroic marble statue of John J. Ingalls by 
the same artist, which has been placed in 
Statuary Hall at the Capitol in Washington. 
Notable among the sculpture under way 
in the artists’ studios is the equestrian figure 
of Captain O’Neill, one of the Rough Riders 
who was shot in the Cuban War. It is by 
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A gold medal designed by Louis Saint 
Gaudens was presented to France by the 
United States to commemorate the Franklin 
Centennial, and one hundred and fifty bronze 
medals were also struck from the same dies 
by Tiffany and Company. In the tragic 
death of Paul Nocquet, after a balloon ascen- 
sion on April 3, 1906, we have lost an artist 
whose work was strong and original. A 
Belgian by birth, he settled in New York two 
years ago and took an active interest in art 





“THE PASTURE” BY J. ALDEN WEIR N. A. 
Awarded the Inness medal, at the exhibition of the National Academy of Design, 1906 


Solon H. Borglum and full of the spirit of the 
plains which he knows so well how to convey. 
It will stand on a rough boulder at Prescott, 
Ariz. In the recent competition for the 
bronze entrance doors for the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, the contract 
was awarded to Evelyn B. Longman, and her 
plaster model was exhibited in New York 
during the first week in April with those of 
the thirty other competitors. 


matters in this country. He was forcibly 
impressed by the daily occurrences which he 
beautified in his own way as shown in the 
group called “Effort.” 

On the whole our artists may be congratu- 
lated on their general advancement, and it 
now rests with the people to cultivate an 
appreciation for what is best in art and there- 
by encourage the artists in their efforts to 
reach the highest standards. 











NE of the striking facts of our time 
() is the conspicuous ability of the 


educational leaders in the Southern 
states. Educational work there is a form of 
statesmanship and it appeals to men of the 
very highest grade of ability. Proof of this 
tendency is given in a striking way by the 
recent election of Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, 
as president of the University of Virginia 
and the election of Dr. David F. Houston, 
as president of the University of Texas. 

The University of Virginia had never had 
a president. Thomas Jefferson, its founder, 
was its real head during his lifetime; but, 
after his death, the loose form of organization 
was-that every professor was the head of his 
“school,’’ and the faculty elected a chair- 
man. to whom routine executive duties fell. 
Under, modern conditions the university 
suffered from lack of compactness and of 
administrative vigor. 

Dr. Alderman was called to the presidency 
because of his successful administration of 
the University of North Carolina, where he 
was educated, and later of Tulane University 
in New Orleans. A North Carolinian of the 
post-bellum era (he was born in 1861), a man 
of administrative experience and now in the 
prime of life, less a technical scholar (al- 
though he is an authority on educational 
history and methods) than a man of a general 
culture of the modern kind, which gives 
him sympathy with and insight into special 
scholarship of all the great departments of 
learning, he yet stands for something more 
than the executive headship of the university. 
For the University of Virginia is a sort of 
social as well as educational centre of Vir- 
ginian life. The power of its traditions is, 
perhaps, without parallel in any other state. 
Dr. Alderman, whose early life was spent 
as a teacher in the public schools of North 
Carolina, is a very apostle of universal edu- 
cation. He, therefore, brings the whole force 
of the strongest Virginian traditions to the 
building up not only of the university but 
of the whole educational system of the State. 
Dr. Alderman is one of the most accom- 


TWO LEADERS IN 
STATESMANSHIP” 





“EDUCATIONAL 





plished public speakers in the United States. 
When last winter he made a statement of the 
needs of the university and of the public 
school system to the Virginian Legislature, 
he produced an impression which caused 
men to recall the great oratorical feats in 
Virginian history—from Patrick Henry’s great 
speech down to our own day. The State 
increased its educational appropriations be- 
yond all precedent. 





Dr. David F. Houston, also a North Caro- 
linian, was educated at the State College of 
South Carolina and at Harvard where he 
won his doctor’s degree in economics and 
history. He was at an early age called to 
the chair of Economics in the University of 
Texas. He soon showed himself one of the 
best equipped economists in the United 
States. During the craze for the free coin- 
age of silver when the Texan Legislature was 
in a mood to make sure that ‘‘our youth 
should be taught true economic doctrine,”’ 
Dr. Houston boldly exposed the fallacy of 
cheap money to his students; and an effort 
at Legislative investigation of his “heresy”’ 
proved abortive as soon as the investigators 
encountered the fearless and frank honesty of 
the man. 

For two years Dr. Houston left the uni- 
versity and served as president of the Texan 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, which 
he compietely reorganized and_ vivified. 
Called back to the university as its president, 
at the age of forty, he is the real and wise 
leader of public education in the whole wide 
empire of Texas, as well as the head of the 
most vigorous of all the Southern state 
universities. For Texas has generously pro- 
vided for public education of every grade; 
and her foremost citizen and man of best 
judgment and best equipped economist is at 
the head of the whole system. 

These two men admirably illustrate what 
has been aptly called ‘‘the educational states- 
manship of the Southern states,” one in the E 
oldest of these commonwealths, the other i 
in the newest. 











DR. DAVID F. HOUSTON 
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DR. EDWIN A. ALDERMAN 


The first president of the University of Virginia 











THE NEW HOPE OF FARMERS 


THE INTRODUCTION OF DURUM WHEAT WHICH EARNED $1,500,000 IN A YEAR— 
NEW GRAINS, FRUITS AND VEGETABLES BEING BROUGHT INTO OUR FOOD 
SUPPLY BY GOVERNMENT EXPERTS AND WIDEAWAKE FARMERS—LESS THAN 


TWO PER CENT. OF ALL KNOWN 


EDIBLE 
BY 


PLANTS CULTIVATED IN AMERICA 


DAVID FAIRCHILD 


AGRICULTURAL EXPLORER IN CHARGE OF FOREIGN EXPLORATIONS, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


NEW door has been opened to the 
A farmer. He stands on the threshold 
of a field of forces that in their power 
to increase human welfare are the most co- 
lossal that the world has ever known: the 
creation out of the unutilized plant world of an 
absolutely new plant food. Not two per cent. 
of the edible plants in the world are cultivated 
in America and of these the American farmer 
knows scarcely a score. These wealth pro- 
ducers are being tamed by assembling from 
all parts of the world those related forms 
whose characters are desirable and by crossing 
them to create new forms of life that the hu- 
man eye has never yet seen, with flavors that 
the human palate never before has tasted. 
This is the new farming that has turned, or is 
turning, the: monotony of farm life into the 
fascinating amusement of a life of discovery. 

Farm life is no longer what it used to be, a 
life of drudgery and seclusion, but an outdoor 
existence in the most fascinating experi- 
mental laboratory that the mind can imagine. 
The farmer is ceasing to be a plodder in the 
rut of an old practice and is becoming an ex- 
perimenter. He has heard that there are 
other and better crops for his meadows than 
clover, and he wants to try them. He has 
been told that there are improvements which 
he can bring about himself which will mean 
an increase in his income of from 25 to 50 per 
cent. and he is trying them. 

There are millions of acres of land sown 
every year with the wrong crops, causing 
millions of unnecessary crop failures, and 
there are millions of acres lying idle for want 
of the proper plant cultures for them. Ignor- 
ance regarding other crops than those grown 
rather than an unreasoning conservatism, is 
what has made ‘the farmer plant cotton 
and cornin places where he should have sown 


alfalfa or cultivated soy beans. He has-been 
blamed for this ignorance which has cost the 
country billions of dollars, but the blame is 
not his. The means have not been given him, 
and his seclusion until a decade or two ago has 
prevented his getting the information about 
new crops and the seeds to experiment with. 

When the New England farmer found it had 
ceased to be profitable to grow wheat because 
of competition from the Great Plains, it would 
have been worth the country’s while to have 
spent large sums in the search for a crop to 
take its place. The Carolina rice planters 
have abandoned thousands of acres of rice 
fields because the Louisiana and Texas 
planters can grow the crop more cheaply, and 
the discovery of a substitute will be worth 
millions annually to the region. 

This demand for new crops is being met by 
one of the Government’s aids to agriculture, 
and the results of the last nine years have 
shown the wisdom of its work of “plant intro- 
duction’”’ asa government investment. How 
great the ignorance has been regarding new 
crops and how far this country is from having 
the best of everything in the world has been 
brought out by this work. 


A NEW WHEAT AND A NEW RICE 


A few years ago American wheat growers 
did not know that there was in another part 
of the world an entirely different species of 
wheat from the kinds they grew, that a differ- 
ent bread was made from it, and that millions 
of people not only lived on this bread but 
contended that it was the best bread in the 
world. And it was Mr. M.A. Carleton an 
agricultural explorer of the Government, and 
not the great grain magnates, who demon- 
strated to the American public that this 
foreign wheat will earn for the farmers of the 
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country millions of dollars a year. The 
wheat was brought in by the government 
scientists, and distributed throughout the 
Northwest. It yielded last year alone a net 
income to the farmers who grew it of more 
than $1,500,000. It will grow on semi-arid 
land where ordinary wheat is a failure, it will 
yield four bushels more to the acre, and it is 
not affected by the diseases which attack the 
ordinary wheats. With an expenditure of 
$30,000 by the Department of Agriculture, this 
new wheat—the Durum wheat—has earned 
$3,000,000 for American farmers since 1899. 

The men engaged in the great rice industry 
of the South, the first irrigated crop to be 
grown in this country, the grain upon which 
more people in the world live than on any 
other, had made no study of the remarkable 
varieties of rice being grown in the immense 
rice areas of the Orient. In Louisiana and 
Texas it is estimated that rice planters 
were losing every year more than $3,000,000 
because they grew the long-kernelled rice 
instead of importing from Japan a short- 
kernelled sort that would not break in milling. 
The planters complain moreover that the 
American people are not rice consumers, and 
yet they allow the rice millers so to polish and 
otherwise prepare the product that no Oriental 
rice connoisseur will eat it, and they wonder 
why the public do not like it, or use it as a 
vegetable instead of as a dessert. 

The Department of Agriculture, through 
its Office of Plant Introduction, has intro- 
duced the short-kernelled rice and saved the 
rice planters many millions already, and it 
has called the attention of the public to the 
superiority of the unpolished product which 
is less expensive to prepare. 


FASCINATING NEW FOOD PLANTS 


In the whole range of plant industries of the 
country the same need is felt—to find the 
best variety, or create it, and by growing it to 
increase without extra outlay the net earnings 
of the farmer. What like investment of the 
country can show as great an earning as the 
sum expended for the introduction of Durum 
wheat, for example, and distribute it as fairly 
among those who deserve to have it? The in- 
vestment is not like a gold mine that yields 
less with each succeeding year, nor like a 
canal that requires a constant expense to 
keep it up. It is as constant in its earning 
capacity as a new and better machine, 


THE NEW HOPE OF FARMERS 


Thousands of farmers have already entered 
the field of plant breeding, and not a mail 
passes through the Office of Plant Intro- 
duction without a request in it for some new 
plant to be used by an enthusiast in the creat- 
ing of a new or the improving of an old farm 
or garden crop. Plants like the asparagus 
but easier to grow and a third more pro- 
ductive, South American wild celery to cross _ 
on the American varieties, improved horse- 
radish that yields a ton more to the acre, new 
creations in oranges that combine the hardi- 
ness of a thorny deciduous Japanese hedge 
plant with the fruiting character of the navel 
orange of California, an asparagus that shall 
have blended in it the characters of the South 
African species with the Mediterranean wild 
forms that cover the slopes of Sicily, new 
breeds of pears which shall combine the sweet- 
ness of the Seckel with the resistance to 
disease of the Chinese sand pear, new peaches 
that will not rot on the trees by the millions of 
bushels as many varieties do now when 
the season is a moist one, new cover crops for 
the lawns in the arid Southwest, new fodder 
grasses that have been so improved by se- 
lection that they yield 15 per cent. more 
forage than the ordinary kinds: these are 
some of the host of new possibilities upon 
which the experts of the Government and the 
thousands of experimenters over the country 
are at work. For every locality and every 
climate there are problems as new and fas- 
cinating to be solved. Nor does the experi- 
menting require expensive apparatus or ex- 
tensive areas. It is being done in small 
green-houses and on small farms at an expense 
wholly disproportionate to the values involved. 


FERTILIZER FROM ROCKS 


But the farm as a field of discovery is not 
limited to the creation of new food plants. 
There remains always that unsolved problem 
of the soil. The source of its constant fer- 
tility, the reasons for its depletion, and the 
role of its myriads of minute organisms are 
things which a small army of intellects are now 
at work on. A cheap fertilizer is their great 
aim. 

Dr. Allerton Cushman, of the Department 
of Agriculture, in grappling with the problem 
of what constitutes a good binding rock for 
roadways has discovered, and is just making 
public, a curious condition of affairs relating 
to the supply of one of the greatest of our 
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AN AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 


plant foods—potash, the plant food without 
which no plant can manufacture starch. 
The granites of the hills contain it, and the 
disintegration of the potash feldspars which 
compose the granite sets it free, but, in nature, 
with a geologic slowness. The great rock 
crushing and grinding machines which make 
the cement for our bridges and buildings can 
grind granite boulders to powder as fine as 
flour for from $2.00 to $5.00 a ton, and the 
laboratory and green house tests of Dr. 
Cushman have shown that when so ground 
the rock gives up its potash rapidly to plants 
in well watered soils. Yet we are importing 
from abroad more than $5,000,000 worth 
of soluble potash fertilizers because there 
does not exist in this country a single visible 
supply of this soluble form of potash, the 
market value of which has nearly doubled 
since 1904. 

Carbonate of potash, which is the great 
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tobacco fertilizer, brings to-day at its port of 
entry $98 per ton, which puts the price of 
potash at 7 cents per pound, while an un- 
limited quantity of granite containing more 
than 5 per cent. of potash lies not 50 miles 
away from the Connecticut tobacco fields. It 
is estimated by Dr. Cushman that this can be 
ground toa powder for $2.00 a ton, which will 
make the potash cost only 14 cents a pound. 

The great spar grinders of Trenton and a 
company in Henryton, Maryland, are getting 
ready for the demand that is sure to be created 
when the Connecticut tests confirm Dr. 
Cushman’s green-house trials, and the avail- 
ability for plant uses of the potash in rock 
powders has been established. It is no small 
thing that we have probably reached the point 
when we shall be able to make available for 
our crops in a single season the stores of potash 
which it would take Dame Nature centuries 
to dole out to us in driblets. 


AN AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS DEMONSTRATING TO FARMERS ON THEIR OWN 


ACRES HOW 


TO GET MORE PROFITABLE CROPS—WHOLE SECTIONS RAISED 


FROM POVERTY TO PROSPERITY BY THE NEW METHODS EXHIBITED 
ON A FEW SELECTED FARMS—STORIES OF THE STIMULATING WORK 


BY 


Dr. SEAMAN A. KNAPP 


SPECIAL AGENT OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


be made as good as a Roman road, 

with a free delivery mail box and a 
telephone at every crossing, and a box stuffed 
with newspapers; you might hold a Farmers’ 
Institute at every third house and establish 
an agricultural college on every section of 
land in the United States: and the flow of 
young men from the country to the city 
would not be arrested in the least, so long as 
the earning capacity of the average city la- 
borer, or clerk, or professional man, is at 
least five fold what the same talent can 
command in the country. 

Each farm laborer in Vermont, for example, 
produces an average of $327.37 annually in 
farm crops, and $90.00, is the average income 
from stock per laborer, making a total earning 
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capacity of $417.37. Each worker in Iowa 
produces $611.11 annually in farm crops; 
the added income from stock is $477.00; and 
each working person thus shows productive 
power of $1088.11 annually. Estimated in 
the same way, the total annual productive 
power of each worker on the farms of South 
Carolina is $147.46, of North Carolina, $159.75 
of Alabama $150.98. Of the states men- 
tioned, Iowa alone shows a_ productive 
capacity of the farmer equal to that of the 
mechanic. There is only one effective remedy 
for the condition indicated by these facts, and 
that is to increase the earning capacity of 
the country toiler. By simoly talking? No. 
By demonstration ? Yes. 

In January 1904 I went to Texas to take 
charge for the Government Department of 
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Agriculture of the campaign against the boll 
weevil. I called a meeting of prominent men 
to discuss the situation. Upon explaining the 
plan of the Department, every face showed 
astonishment, One bolder than the rest ex- 
plained his views thus: 

‘*Do you mean to tell us that you have 
come empty-handed to Texas to relieve the 
distress of our people, and restore confidence, 
and that you know of no way of destroying 
the boll weevil? And further, that you furnish 
no seed nor fertilizers, and do you intend to 
tell our people, ‘Your remedy is to get out 
and hustle.’ If this be true, we are to receive 
one of the greatest of disappointments. ”’ 

I explained our plan; saying that people 
were rarely benefited by gifts, that our sys- 
tem of tillage insured a crop, that while they 
were waiting for the Government to give them 
a few thousand, they could increase their 
income twenty five to thirty millions, add 
to their manhood, and become independent. 
They accepted the explanation and heroically 
followed our instructions. They won. In 


the fall of 1904 the farmers of the boll weevil 
districts of Texas found themselves better off 
than for many years, with fewer debts and 


with more money in the bank. 
THE BEGINNING OF DEMONSTRATION FARMS 


This demonstration was no new theory with 
me. We used it in Iowa from 1870 to 1880 
when that state was transformed from a wheat 
growing to a stock producing commonwealth. 
Later,in 1886 a movement was made to settle 
a tract of land in southwestern Louisiana as 
large as the state of Connecticut with sturdy 
immigrants from the Northwestern states. 
Thousands of circulars were issued and hun- 
dreds of prospective settlers came. The 
natives of the country were stock men. They 
were not farmers, and without exception they 
did not believe that those lands were pro- 
ductive, or could be made so, and they took 
pains to tell this to every inquirer. 

The immigrants supposed of course that 
the natives knew, and we suddenly found that 
settlement was impossible. I recall a car- 
load that cost me considerable trouble to 
secure. They arrived in the afternoon, heard 
the natives talk, and left before I could see 
them in the morning. In this emergency we 
-esorted to demonstration. 

By making large concessions, a thrifty and 
energetic Western farmer was located in 
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nearly every township, under an agreement to 
do his best. As soon as they were fairly 
established, and able to prove anything, im- 
migrants were taken to their farms, where 
they could see things. From that time our 
immigration movement was a _ complete 
success, and to-day twenty-five thousand 
settlers are ready to tell you that this is the 
most prosperous portion of the South. We 
then learned the philosophy and the power 
of agricultural demonstration. 

Many of the poor Acadian natives, who had 
not tilled the soil, had never attended school, 
and could not speak a word of English, were 
converted by demonstration and are to-day’ 
wealthy farmers. More than one thousand 
farmers are depositors in the banks of Lake 
Charles, La. Of this number more than six 
hundred are natives, of whom some are ac- 
counted among the best farmers and the 
most wealthy citizens of our section. Such 
are the possibilities of demonstration. 

We have located the disease and have found 
the remedy. For some years now, and in 
many places, the Department of Agriculture 
has proved the efficacy of the demonstration 
method. Government experts have shown 
the farmer on his own acres—and at the same 
time shown his neighbors by example—how 
much more his farm can produce than he has 
been in the habit of getting out of it. 


HOW THE FARMERS COOPERATE 


Last winter the Tyler, Texas, Board of 
Trade issued a bulletin to the farmers 
of Smith County and northeastern Texas, 
strongly urging the farmers to adopt our co- 
Operative methods. One letter in this bulle- 
tin to the farmers put the case thus: 


‘“You have given your way of raising cotton and 
corn a fair test—the test of years—and it has proved 
a failure. You are raising five to ten bushels of 
nubbins per acre instead of twenty to fifty bushels of 
good corn. You are producing one eighth of a bale 
of inferior cotton per acre, instead of one half to one 
bale of the fleecy staple. Won’t you now try the 
Government plan of raising cotton for the year 1906, 
if only as an experiment? 

If you will do precisely according to its directions 
(which are here given) and do not find it an im- 
provement over the old—as judged by the result— 
then I shall not advise you to pursue it farther. 
But I know it will give you a larger yield than 
-be present methods, for I have seen it proved. 
In 1898 I traveled for hundreds of miles through 
the boll-weevil districts of southern Texas. The 
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weevil had been there for several years. I saw hun- 
dreds of farms lying out; I saw a wretched people 
facing starvation; I saw whole towns deserted; I 
saw hundreds of farmers walk up and draw gov- 
ernment rations, which were given to them to keep 
them from want. Their rich lands dropped in price 
from forty dollars to five dollars per acre. The 
Government did not stop with giving out food to 
those in distress. Its Department of Agriculture 
at Washington put its experts to work to find out 
ways of checking this pest. I am glad to say that 
Smith County is going to have five demonstration 
farms this year, located in different parts of the 
county; so that every farmer who will take the 
trouble to go and look may see for himself what can 
be done in raising cotton and corn with new seed 
and by improved methods.” 


The pages of this bulletin abound in statis- 
tics showing the value of better tillage. One 
farmer followed the instructions of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and made seven 
large bales of cotton from twelve acres, and 
his neighbor followed the old plan and made 
two bales on fifteen acres. One writer says— 
‘‘But there is no sense in our farmers going 
through what the farmers south of us did. 
We should profit by their experience. Where 
will you find the most cotton raised this year 
(1905)? Why right down in south Texas, 
where a few years ago I saw the farms de- 
serted. They finally took the Government’s 
advice because they had to, and they are now 
raising one-half co one bale per acre, and 
the boll-weevil just as thick as they ever 
were.” 

If one of a number of farmers in a section 
can be induced to plant a trial field, all will 
watch it closely, and if he succeeds, the 
people at once swing from a stubborn doubt 
to an unreasoning faith, and become the most 
zealous of converts. After you have proved 
your work for two or three seasons in some 
way it is noised abroad among these people, 
and they are ready to accept at the first op- 
portunity. 


LOCAL RIVALRY GETTING RESULTS 


Last December I located a demonstration 
farm in central Texas where there was a 
colony of eighty families of poor, white 
farmers from South Carolina and Georgia. 
Conditions were as unpropitious as could 
often be found. Every farmer, as far as I 
could learn, wanted to sell out. The over- 
seer of our demonstration farm commenced to 
put it in order and plant the crops. Nothing 





was said. Special effort was made not to 
tell our plans, and let curiosity have full 
scope. Last month I visited that farm, and 
the overseer said *‘Can’t you come and talk 
to these people some time? If they knew you 
were here to-night, this yard (and it was 
large) would not hold the farmers that would 
come out to see you and hear you talk about 
farming.” 

Within these limited circles is considerable 
local rivalry. If John Smith takes a Depart- 
ment demonstration, Sam Jones thinks he can 
beat it, and quietly informs his neighbors 
that he intends to do so. Others join in the 
competition. Finally the whole neighbor- 
hood is arrayed on one side or the other, with 
the result that will produce better crops. It is 
easy to enlist the masses in the army of reform, 
if wisely managed; but impossible, if under- 
taken along the lines usually pursued. Fre- 
quently the first farmer in a community 
where a demonstration is to be made, is se- 
cured by furnishing some improved seed and 
showing how to plant and work it so as to 
maintain its vigor and enable him to sell seed 
to his neighbors. With success in his first 
trial he becomes an earnest advocate of 
the codperative plan. Thus the influences 
gather force, soon attain mighty proportions 
—and a state has been revolutionized. 

In the main, the average farmer receives 
our work kindly and adopts it readily. There 
are some sections that object to our efforts to 
make the average farmer independent, fear- 
ing that he will soon have a farm of his own. 
These sections want poor whites and more of 
them. Such conditions are mainly confined 
to the Delta lands. Even there time will 
change public opinion in regard to our system, 
for the boll weevil will appear, profits will 
vanish, and new conditions must be accepted. 


THE EFFECT ON THE SOUTH 


Of the South Atlantic and the South Cen- 
tral states alone there are eleven that border 
on the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Add Arkansas and we have twelve states 
which contain about one fourth of the popu- 
lation of the United States. The gross prod- 
ucts of the farms in these twelve states 
amount to slightly more than one billion 
dollars a year. If this could be increased two 
fold it would pay the national debt and all 
the expenses of the Federal Government. 
in one year, Our whole civilization would re- 
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spond to the influence as if touched by the 
prophet’s rod. 

There would be better homes, highways, 
clothing, schools, churches, and means of 
communication—a general uplifting such as 
could not occur without it. How are these 
things to be procured without such reform? 
By reading about it? By better schools? By 
more taxation? It is impossible to raise much 
revenue by doubling the assessment of a 
cipher or depending upon the voluntary con- 
tributions of poverty. The widow’s mite 
went a long way in intention; but fell infin- 
itely short in actual cash. From a national 
standpoint it is our patriotic duty to carry 
out these reforms. The wars of the future 
must largely become economic wars, and the 
invading force will be an army of industry. 
The nation of the greatest and the most econ- 
omic production will win. But just now I 
am not viewing this campaign for increased 
production from the national standpoint. I 
am thinking of the people, of rose-covered 
cottages in the country, of the strong glad 
farmer and his contented, cheerful wife, of the 
whistling boy and the dancing girl, with 
school-books under their arms, so that knowl- 
edge may soak into them as they go. I am 
thinking of the orchards, and the vineyards, 
of the flocks and the herds, of the waving 
woodlands, of the hills carpeted with luxur- 
iant verdure and the valleys inviting to the 
golden harvest. What can bring these trans- 
formations but greater earning capacity of 
the people. 

[ realize that to accomplish all of this the 
domain of knowledge must be broadened, 
soils must be deepened, aerated and fertilized, 
excessive moisture removed and protracted 
drouths obviated, so that the harvest may be 
luxuriant and reliable. In conjunction with 
greater production must go greater economy. 
In the waste of the farm are fortunes for the 
farmer. If the insects and harmful seeds could 
be converted into poultry and eggs; if the un- 
used grasses could be transformed into beef, 
mutton, and wool; if the waste of the forest 
could add its contributions to the general 
good; if the apple, the peach, the pear, the 
plum, the cherry, and the grape could be sub- 
stituted for the briar patches, the roadside 
thickets, and the worthless brush covering 
millions of acres, it would be the inauguration 
of an era of reform worthy of a great people. 

Earnings can be increased chiefly in seven 
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ways: First, by a more thorough tillage of 
the soil. Second, by better farm drainage. 
Then, third, better seed must be used. The 
future plant may be modified and improved by 
intensive cultivation, but no nursing can en- 
tirely overcome the inherent vitality or weak- 
ness which it may have inherited. Fourth, 
by the use of economic plants, better suited 
to our particular soil than those we are now 
cultivating. One of the large planters of 
Louisiana saved $31,000 in one year by sub- 
stituting leguminous crops, with other cheap 
foods, for corn and oats, and his stock was 
equally well nourished. Fifth, by the proper 
use of commercial fertilizers. The sixth item 
of reform, and the one from which the greatest 
net gain will be realized, at the least cost, is 
the use of more power and improved ma- 
chinery upon the farm. A careful inquiry 
into the causes for the variation in the values 
produced by the farm workers in different 
states will demonstrate that it was mainly 
due to the ratio of horses or mules employed 
to the number of workers upon the farms. In 
Iowa, where each farm worker produces 
$611.11 annually, exclusive of stock, nearly 
four horses per worker were used. In Ver- 
mont, with an earning capacity of $327.37, 
two horses per worker were used, and in South 
Carolina, where each farm worker produced 
$144.46, one mule for two laborers was the 
average farm power. Away with the half a 
mule farmer and convert the one mule farmer 
into a four mule farmer! What revolution- 
ized manufacturing in the United States and 
made us the first of productive nations? 
More power and less hand work. What will 
hold the boys on the farm and multiply the 
wealth of our farmers? More power and less 
hand work. The next important item in this 
agricultural uplifting is the raising of more 
farm stock. It is noted that in Iowa the 
value of farm stock annually marketed is 
$477.00 for each worker, while in South Car- 
olina the value is $4—The value of stock of all 
kinds, per farm, in Iowa is $1214.00, in South 
Carolina $134.00, Alabama $162.00, Vermont 
$742.69. 


THE LESSONS GIVEN 


The question may arise ‘“‘How can 
large territories be successfully handled and 
be held under control by the central office?” 
Easily. There are thousands of farms but 
they are all classified under a few general 
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divisions, depending upon the nature, me- 
chanical conditions, and relative exhaustion 
of the soil, the temperature, rainfall, and 
standard crops to be planted. With these 
carefully booked, it is comparatively easy to 
give instructions that are applicable. The 
field work is managed by traveling agents, 
who make daily reports. In the central 
oifice it is the work of one man to attend to 
the business and correspondence. There is 
a large amount of personality about the work. 
The central office must keep in touch with 
each codperator and impress him with a per- 
sonal interest in his success. This is done by 
monthly letters to each, with instructions or 
inquiry. The records of the office show the 
condition and progress of every farm. 

The following is an outline of a plan we 
have found successful of influencing farmers 
by object lessons: 

The demonstration is limited at first to two 
or three standard crops and must include the 
principal cash crop, a general food crop, and 
a well known renovating crop. In the South, 
for example, cotton, corn, and cowpeas, meet 
these requirements. Any attempt to intro- 
duce new crops or to try a great variety is 
wasted energy. The farmers know cotton, 
corn, and cowpeas. Now if it can be shown 
that a change of methods or a change of seed 
will greatly increase the crop, the first im- 
portant step has been taken. They are then 
ready to believe in more; but a failure here is 
fatal. Even in dealing with these plants the 
instructions must be simple and appeal to the 
farmer’s judgment. Advice is given along 
thoroughly tested lines, inclining always to 
the safe side. The demonstration must be 
simple and, at first, confined to a small area. 

Two or three acres will give just as good a 
test as a larger tract, and at the beginning the 
farmer is more likely successfully to carry out 
a demonstration on a few acres than on his 
entire farm. When he sees the advantage of 
the better methods, he will increase the area 
as rapidly as possible. Generally the farmer 
has neither the machinery nor the teams to 
inaugurate the plan on a large scale at first. 

The matter of successfully interesting the 
farmers is a personal one. They must have 
some knowledge of the men who are managing 
the movement and who make out the in- 
structions. The men who act as field agents 
must be practical farmers. It is of no use to 
send a carpenter to tell a tailor how to make 


a coat, even if he is pretty well read on 
coats. The tailor won’t follow. The farmer 
must be a recognized leader, progressive, in- 


fluential, and able to carry public opinion - 


with him. This public opinion is brought 
into harmony and made forceful by the sup- 
port of the press and the codperation of the 
best farmers and the leading merchants and 
bankers. Generally a committee is organ- 
ized of three of the best progressive farmers 
and three merchants and bankers of standing, 
who hold monthly meetings at the call of the 
traveling agent, and greatly assist in carry- 
ing out the reforms. About the poorest co- 
operator for our purpose is the stock man with 
a very large farm. He has too much to do 
and does not generally give the demonstra- 
tion personal attention. The intelligent small 
farmer is the hest codperator. 

Sometimes farmers have peculiar views 
about agriculture. They farm by the moon. 
We do not try to disillusion them. Let them 
believe in farming by the moon or the stars, 
if they will faithfully try our methods. It 
does not pay to waste good breath on such 
matters. The country village influence is 
secured and the citizens induced to give 
active aid. When the tide of local opinion has 
set in favor of better methods of farming, it is 
found easy to maintain interest. In the 
monthly rounds of inspecting farms, we never 
fail to notify eight or ten of the prominent 
men in advance and have as large a company 
as possible visit the demonstration farm. 


HOW THE WORK IS AIDED 


The attempt to reconstruct farm methods 
is not such a single handed contest as might 
be supposed. There are many aids. The 
state Experiment Stations have done a vast 
amount of valuable and practical work and 
they have issued bulletins fully setting forth 
what they have done. They are great helps. 
There are many farmers who are well informed 
on agricultural subjects; they have been well 
educated; they are intelligent, progressive, 
and thrifty; but they are widely scattered and 
not sufficiently aggressive for the public good. 
They must be sought out, organized, and 
their influence used to the limit. It simply 
requires leadership. 

There are other helpers. Convince the 
owners of farms who reside in towns that 
there is a way to get more rent, drive home the 
thought to the merchant that low earning 
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capacity limits purchasing power, circum- 
scribes trade, and casts the constant shadow 
of uncertainty upon the day of settlement; 
awaken the banker to the fact that it is un- 
wise to loan to men who farm the best land on 
a fourth of a possible crop, and poor lands on 
a tenth, for it is banking on unthrift and dis- 
counting doubtful paper with a poverty en- 
dorsement; convince and arouse this land 
proprietor, this merchant, and this banker, 
and they will not only give their influence, but 
will insist that all their tenants adopt the new 
methods. Country papers want something 
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to talk about and they will open their columns 
to the gospel of agriculture. 

After the first year there will be no trouble. 
The farmers who try the new system and 
succeed find that their success has made them 
noted; their neighbors attribute it to the seed 
they use, instead of the hard work they did, 
and they are offered double price for all their 
seed. This has been the result in almost 
every case. They sell their cotton seed and 
seed corn at two and three times the ordinary 
price, and from weak advocates they become 
strong, zealous, and aggressive. 
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work intensely and with profit for 
eighteen hours a day: examinations 
may be passed, important addresses com- 
pleted, or sudden and momentous cases at 


[ TIMES of emergency a man may 


law prepared. In the interest of maximum 
efficiency one may subsist at such times upon 
small amounts of predigested food, one may 
get along without exercise, with little sleep, 
or relaxation of any kind. Toa constitution 
well organized and intelligently controlled 
such spurts of work need not prove harmful. 
But the man who attempts to do the work 
of a year or of a lifetime at this pace will 
accomplish far less than if he went slower. It 
is not the point of maximum efficiency except 
for a spurt, and spurts do not win distance- 
races unless prepared for by a long period of 
wise running. The man who wins takes a 
pace that he can hold for the entire distance, 
and will have a little extra up his sleeve to 
draw upon at the finish when the victory is 
a matter of a few feet or even of a few inches. 

Life, moreover, is not only for work. It is 
for one’s self and for one’s friends. The de- 
gree of joy that a man finds in his work is due 


to two things: the intensity or fullness of his 
vitality, and the congenial character of the 
work itself. When one is thoroughly well and 
vigorous, the mere joy of living, of merely 
being alive, is very great. At such a time 
the nature of the work does not matter to a 
large extent. The sense of having power at 
your command, and the delight of exerting 
it even in coal-shovelling or selling goods is 
enough. When one is full of life, the mere 
feel of fresh water or air on the skin, the taste 
of the plainest food, the exertion of muscular 
effort, the keenness of one’s vision, the sight 
of color in the sky, or the sound of the wind or 
the waves—it takes nothing beyond that to 
make one jubilant, enthusiastic. 

To a man who is fatigued, such sensations 
are sure to be without zest, even if they are 
not positively unpleasant. One of the com- 
monest reasons for the blas¢é or pessimistic 
feelings that so often come when youth is over 
is that one’s system is constantly tired and 
rebels at additional sense-stimuli. 

As a matter of fact, the vividness of one’s 
feelings, of one’s emotional experience, ought 
not to depart with youth. In a normal life 
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it should deepen, to be sure and be responsive 
to even larger and greater things; but it 
should retain its brightness and depth of color. 
Love, hope, desire, appreciation, ambition and 
determination should grow, not diminish with 
experience. To live at a low level is to deaden 
every faculty for high thought and high 
feeling; it makes drudgery not only of work 
but also of life. 


DIFFERENT SPEEDS FOR DIFFERENT MEN 


It is the kind of work in which a man is en- 
gaged which determines for him the special 
meaning of the term “efficiency.’’ The success 
of his efforts may depend upon the quantity 
of his output, or it may depend upon its 
quality. Quality! Quantity! Upon these two 
hang all the laws of efficiency. 

For each of us it is possible to increase the 
duration of his best moments and to render 
them more frequent. It is also possible for us 
to reduce the number and the length of those 
periods of depression and low vitality when 
our work miscarries and our lives lack snap 
and enthusiasm. If we succeed in bringing 
about such a change, we shall have raised the 
whole plane of our living to something higher 
and more admirable. Our work will be pro- 
ductive of results that would otherwise have 
been quite beyond our reach. 

There are conditions for each individual 
under which he can do the most and the best 
work. It is his business to ascertain those 
conditions and to comply with them. 

It is useless for the nervous, high-strung, 
quickly-fatigued man, to try to live by the 
same programme as his phlegmatic, even- 
tempered neighbor. The conditions under 
which the two men produce the best results 
are not identical. The man who can’t work 
at his best until after a long period of warming 
up, ought to stick to his job, when once he 
has got at it, as long as he can keep up to the 
high grade level. That is the only real econ- 
omy for him. On the other hand, the man 
who accomplishes most when he works by 
spurts, and takes intervals of play between 
times, ought not to feel that he is doing wrong 
when he gives up imitating the steady work- 
man. System and continuous driving de- 
crease, not increase, his efficiency. Both 
men can do high grade work, but not under 
the same conditions. 

Every man ought to discover the special 
conditions of his own best work and to try 
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to make such conditions for himself—in so 
far as he can. Otherwise there is a waste 
somewhere. Nothing is gained and much is 
lost through trying to run everybody through 
the same mould. 


THE INTERPLAY OF MIND AND BODY 


Psychologists are learning nowadays that 
it is impossible to treat the mind and the body 
as if they were really distinct. They have 
discovered that the two are so closely bound 
up together that nothing can affect one with- 
out affecting the other in a greater or less 
degree. Our feelings, our emotional experi- 
ences, used to be treated as ‘mental phenom- 
ena.”’ We still keep the phrase, ‘states of 
mind.’’ But we might just as accurately 
say ‘‘states of body.’’ There is no such 
thing as an emotion without its bodily ex- 
pression. 

A man gets angry. His breath comes 
short, his heart beats violently, the blood 
rushes to his face, his hands clench, his limbs 
may even quiver and grow tense. If you 
could subtract all these symptoms from a fit 
of anger, it is hard to say how much of the fit 
would still remain. They are essential parts 
of that ‘‘state of mind.’”’ An emotion may 
involve all the functions of the body—circula- 
tion, blood pressure, muscular tension, respir- 
ation, glandular activities, and the rest. 

Even ordinary thinking has its bodily 
effects, though they are not often brought to 
our attention. If I put an exceedingly 
delicate thermometer in each hand, and then 
give my attention to my right hand with all 
the concentration of mind I can muster, it will 
soon begin to grow warmer than my left. 
Somehow or other the blood circulation in it 
has been increased; even the diameter of it is 
greater, and all the tissue changes in it are 
going on at a higher speed. 

The scientist’s explanation of this is inter- 
esting. During all the history of man’s 
evolution from a lower form, the act of think- 
ing, he says, has normally been connected with 
some activity of the body. Men thought be- 
cause they were going to act. Thought had 
its origin for the sake of action. The asso- 
ciation of the two became ingrained, and 
even now when we think in such a way that 
some part of the body is concerned, the 
automatic nerve centres begin to increase the 
blood supply to that part so that it may be 
ready for action. 
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A man thinks of running. The nerve cen- 
tres send more blood to his legs: all the mus- 
cles used in running get an increased supply 
of it. A manis hungry. He thinks of a good, 
juicy beefsteak. Immediately more blood 
is sent to the muscles of mastication and to 
the salivary glands. Saliva is poured into 
the mouth, and even the walls of the stomach 
begin to secrete gastric juice, and to prepare 
themselves for the digestion of the hypothet- 
ical dinner. 


HOW WORRY MAKES DISEASE 


Now this fact has a tremendously practical 
application. Suppose that a man has an 
uneasy sensation in the locality of his heart 
which is due, let us say, to overeating or to 
gas in the stomach. But he begins to think 
that he has heart disease. He reads the ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers to learn 
about the symptoms, and he learns about 
them. 

“A sense of constriction about the chest.’’ 
Yes, that is his difficulty exactly! ‘Slight 


pain on deep breathing, palpitation of the 
heart after vigorous exercise ’’—it is evidently 
a serious case! 
Worry interferes with his sleep. 


He begins to worry about it. 
It inter- 
feres also with his digestion; he does not get 
well nourished. 

Bad sleep and bad digestion make him 
worse and worse. Each one aggravates the 
other. And all the time he keeps thinking 
about his heart. In the end, his thinking 
actually affects its condition, until he suc- 
ceeds in fastening on himself a functional 
difficulty which may be a really serious and 
permanent trouble—and the whole of it can 
be traced back to his crooked thinking about 
that little pain in his chest. 

This is no parable. It is the records of 
hundreds of actual cases. Every physician 
comes into contact with them. 

A man who keeps worrying about the state 
of his liver will almost be sure to have trou- 
ble with it eventually. Indigestion can be 
brought on in the same way, and a long list 
of other ailments. 

The nervous system has adapted itself to 
the increasing complexity of modern life. It 
has grown more sensitive. It has become 
more delicate in its adjustments. This lets 
us do a higher grade of work when we are at 
our best; but the machinery gets out of order 
more easily, The rdle that the psychic part 
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of us plays in the government of the rest is 
increasing all the time in importance. 

That is why worry is such a tremendously 
expensive indulgence. Worry is nothing but 
a diluted, dribbling fear, long-drawn out; and 
its effects on the organism are of the same kind 
only not so sudden. 

Yet no kind of psychic activity can be so 
persistently followed. A fit of anger ex- 
hausts itself in a short time. Concentrated 
intellectual work reaches the fatigue point 
after a few hours. But worry grows by what 
it feeds on. It increases in proportion as it 
gets expression. You can worry more and 
worry harder on the fourth day than you 
could on the first. Every normal activity is 
strangled by it, and itis only a question of 
time before the man who worries hard 
enough will be sick or unbalanced. 


THINKING ONE’S SELF INTO HEALTH 


But there is another side to the situation. 
If states of mind can hinder a man’s efficiency, 
they can also help it. Positive and healthy 
emotions bring increased power. The simp- 
lest food taken when we are worried will often 
cause indigestion; whereas a man can go to 
a banquet and pile in raw clams, oxtail soup, 
roast beef, mushrooms, veal, caviare, roast 
duck, muskmelons, roquefort, and coffee, 
have a superb time, and never feel any ill 
effects. Not everything depends on the state 
of mind; but much does. 

There is certainly plenty of foolish philos- 
ophy connected with Christian Science, men- 
tal healing, and other kindred movements; 
but thousands of people have been tremen- 
dously benefitted by them. This is largely 
due to the emphasis they all lay upon the 
healthful emotions, upon the positive, the 
believing, the buoyant and hopeful attitude: 
toward one’s self and one’s troubles. 

To resolve to play the game and to play it 
for allit is worth, is the best start a man can ° 
take toward setting himself right. I know 
people who are really out of order, whose 
heart or lungs are really crippled, but who 
make the best of it, who have learned just 
what they can do and what they cannot do. 
They don’t think about their troubles, and 
no one would even know that anything was 
wrong with them. They lead efficient lives. 
They accomplish more than most people in 
perfect health. 

I know other men who have nothing serious 














the matter with them, but who fail to be 
efficient just because they are always turning 
their introspective microscopes upon their 
condition. They are troubled about every- 
thing they eat and wonder whether it will 
hurt them or not. They suspect each glass 
of water or milk to contain injurious microbes. 
They don’t eat strawberries because they’re 
afraid appendicitis may lurk there. They 
don’t drink water at meals because they’ve 
been told that it causes indigestion. They 
never dare let go of themselves and have a 
good time for fear they may over-do. The 
real root of all their misery is their state of 
mind. If they only knew how to get at it, 
they could become as well off as the best of us. 


THE ANTIDOTE FOR WORRY 


But one great difficulty with people who 
worry is that they don’t know how to get at 
it. They know that it does them harm, and 
they make an earnest resolution to stop it. 
There’s no use in that. Nobody ever stopped 
worrying by making good resolutions. It’s 
contrary to the first principles of psychology : 
the mind doesn’t work that way. 

The more a man braces himself against 
worry, the more worry will get its grip on him. 
He even begins to worry lest he is going to 
worry. He worries over his good resolutions 
and worries because he is not living up to 
them. Emotions do not have handles that 
can be got hold of by main strength—by an 
act of the will. You can’t attack them 
subjectively. 

A man who is in the dumps can say, ‘‘ Come 
now, brace up! I will be cheerful!” but that 
will not make him so, What he can do and 
do successfully, is to make himself act the 
way a cheerful man would act, to walk and 
talk the way a cheerful man would walk and 
talk, and to eat what a cheerful man would 
eat, and after a time the emotion slips into 
line with. his assumed attitude. He actually 
becomes what he has been pretending to be. 

We can get at worry in exactly the same 
manner. We can make ourselves do certain 
Specific things. This is an objective, not a 
subjective method. See that all the hours of 
the day are so full of interesting and healthful 
occupations that there is no chance for worry 
to stick its nose in. 

Exchanging symptoms is a vicious pastime. 
It always make the symptoms themselves 
worse; and it is contagious—as it gives them 
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to other people by suggestion. Nothing 
could be more demoralizing than the way 
invalids and semi-invalids and chronic com- 
plainers get together day after day to talk 
over how they feel. Crap-shooting would be 
a more uplifting occupation. If such cases 
ever get cured, it is in spite of themselves. 

Every man should be provided with his 
own smoke consumer. It is a menace to the 
community to have him pouring out clouds of 
black smoke over his unoffending friends. 
They will not thank him for it. And the soot 
may stick to them. 

Every man ought to have a hobby of some 
kind or other, one which demands a certain 
amount of physical work, so that when he gets 
through his business there will be something 
interesting for him to do, something which 
he can talk and think about with pleasure. 
The business of the following day will go more 
smoothly, more successfully, if it is forgotten 
for a while. When a man is tired there’s no 
use in keeping his head at work over business. 
It is the old difficulty of the bow that is never 


cunbent. 


The man who will persistently play well is 
doing something worth while; he is taking 
the most sensible and practical method of 
really getting there. He can act happy if he 
doesn’t feel so. He can stand up straight, 
look the world in the face, breathe deeply. 
He can make up his mind to tell a funny story 
at the table even if it kills him. 

It won’t kill him. 


THE POSITIVE LIFE 


Physical conditions are important—healthy 
muscles, good digestion, normal weight and 
the rest; but they need not be taken up in 
detail here. The real heart of the problem 
is psychological. We are just beginning to 
understand the part that good thinking 
holds in good health. Our thoughts are just 
as real a part of us as are our bodies. A 
man who persists in thinking unhealthy 
thoughts can no more keep sound and 
healthy in body than a man who violates all 
the physical laws of his nature. 

A man’s mental attitude is fundamental. 
It is a well known fact that the number of 
deaths in an army defeated and on the retreat 
is enormously greater than inan army upona 
victorious march. The mental attitude of de- 
feat, of discouragement, lowers the resisting 
power of the individual. It predisposes him 
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to disease. The whole tone of his system is 
let down. His body becomes a fertile seeding 
ground for infection. 

The aggressive, the positive, the confident 
state of mind is the one that wins out over 
obstacles. A man who keeps on the defensive 
all the time, dreading danger, fighting against 
bad influences, avoiding disease, not only 
wastes an enormous amount of energy but 
also lessens his own chances. It is not the 
defensive but the aggressive attitude that pro- 
tects a man. 

It is useless to say ‘I will not think of this 
thing.’”’ No man can do that successfully. 
The man who piously resolves not to worry 
about his liver trouble will worry about it all 
the more. He can’t help it. 

The normal way, the efficient way, is to 
turn one’s thoughts to something worth 
while, to fill the mind with healthy thoughts. 
This is sound psychology. You can’t drag a 


thing out of the mind; but it will go of itself 
if you put something else in its place. A 
determined pursuit of good thoughts, of 
healthy thoughts, is the only means of getting 
rid of the other kind. 

Carlyle talks about the Everlasting Yea. 
To live the positive life, the life of affirmation 


—is to live the life that carries on efficiently 
its part in the work of the world. 


HOW TO GAIN SLEEP 


There is that familiar prescription for 
sleeplessness of counting imaginary sheep as 
they go over an imaginary wall. The value 
of a mental remedy like this is that it requires 
just enough control of the attention to keep it 
away from more absorbing and exciting sub- 
jects. No one can work himself up into a 
very dangerous state of anxiety over imagi- 
nary sheep and imaginary stone walls, and it 
oftens happens that after a time the mind 
succumbs to the monotony of the process and 
lets itself drift off into sleep. 

Not invariably. Subjective means are 
always a little unreliable. Mere good in- 
tentions and a sincere desire to count sheep 
may not be enough to keep one at it. Very 
often some purely practical and objective 
remedy may be more efficacious in bringing 
the desired results. 

It is obvious that the most logical method 
of slackening down the activity of the brain 
is to draw off the blood from that neighbor- 
hood. If the blood supply is reduced, brain 


‘remedy for sleeplessness. 
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activity is sure to sink to a lower level. There 
are several common sense ways of bringing this 
about. One of them is the application of cold 
wet cloths to the back of the head and neck. 
This treatment will not be followed by a re- 
action if it is continued for a number of 
minutes, and it often works surprisingly well. 
Another way of solving the problem is to 
soak the feet in a hot bath until the veins 
become dilated with blood; or the whole 
body up to the hips may be given a hot soak. 
With some people, a two or three minute hip- 
bath in cold water isthe most effective remedy. 
Others find help in a few slow exercises which 
do not jar or excite the system but simply 
bring some fatigue to the big muscles of the 
trunk and limbs. Friction of the skin, espe- 
cially of the lower part of the body, is another 
means. 

People with good eyes can often help them- 
selves off to sleep by reading some light and 
entertaining novel in bed, a good love story 
with more sentiment than excitement is as 
sleep-inviting as anything. But where read- 
ing causes eye-strain of any sort, this method 
is both unsuccessful and injurious. 

Sometimes a few mouthfuls of food or < 
glass of milk does the work. Anything, ir 
short, which will draw the blood from the 
head and which will distract the attention 
from the problems and responsibilities of the 
day, stands a good show of being the right 
A solution of this 
kind is infinitely better than a solution ob- 
tained by means of a drug, no matter how 


simple and innocent the latter may appear on 


the face of it. 
A WORD ABOUT BATHS 


In her opening address to the students of 
Bryn Mawr College last fall, President 
Thomas said: ‘In our generation a great 
gulf is fixed that no democracy or Socialistic 
theories can bridge over between men and 
women that take a bath every day and men 
and women that do not.”’ 

And she went on, ‘‘It is the difference of 
which bathing is a symbol that makes mar- 
riage between people of different social habits 
so disastrous.”” A man’s bath-habits, it 
seems, point back to his ideals of life, to his 
standards of culture. 

The real reason for taking a daily bath is not 
to keep clean. A bath once a week would 
answer such needs well enough. As far as 





the actual demands of health go we could 
doubtless get along on even less. The reason 
is psychological. Not for the body, but for 
the soul. 

There are a great number of special varieties 
of baths, each of which hits certain conditions. 
On accont of the close connection between the 
circulation in the back of the neck and that in 
the nose and brain, it is found that cold ap- 
plications on the neck are a help in nose- 
bleed. A headache can often be reached by 
colds-and-hots to the same place. 

Bad circulation in liver and kidneys can 
often be remedied by hot applications to the 
surface of the body nearest those organs, and 
other disturbances in the body cavity can be 
affected by the same means. Everybody 
knows the value of hot applications in the 
case of a sprain or some other inflammation. 
A dash of cold water in the face will 
often knock out a congestion in the brain 
accompanied by dull headaches, and make 
it possible for a man to think clearly again. 

But after all, the most practical value of the 
bath as an institution is the psychological 
one. When a man is fagged out, a good bath 
will bring back his energy and change his 
state of mind. The increased thoroughness 
of the circulation, the clearing of the brain, 
the stimulus to the countless nerve terminals 
in the skin—all these effects have a distinct 
bearing on those general feelings of health and 
well-being which make joyful and efficient 
living possible. 

People who are down with the blues have 
often got over them by taking the right kind 
of baths. Much pessimism has been put out 
of business by this rather unpicturesque 
means. Much more still awaits treatment. 

The only difficulty is that the method is so 
simple. 


INTELLIGENT EXERCISE 


There are many people who keep well and 
do their work successfully without ever taking 
any formal exercises at all. A man who looks 
out intelligently for the character of his food, 
who eats properly, attends to the demands 
of his bowels, keeps his skin in good order and 
provides himself with a decent amount of 
mental relaxation—such a man can often go 
for a long time without any special exercise. 

But a man who eats big dinners must get 
exercise. So must a man who works in a 


badly ventilated room. So must a man who 
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has a tendency to worry, or to constipation, 
or to headache. Indeed the number is very 
small of those who escape the need. 

Exercise however, should not be too severe. 
Many ambitious people injure themselves 
through trying to accomplish too much along 
this line. Where the mind is already tired, 
the body can only lose by a few moments of 
violent exertion. Exercise breaks down 
tissue, exhausts nerve-energy. If any good 
is to be gained from it, this body-waste must 
be repaired. But when the system is already 
exhausted, it cannot afford an additional ex- 
penditure. A city man with a conscience is 
in danger of making too hard work of his 
exercise when he takes it at all. 

It is true, however, that in most cases five 
minutes of vigorous exercise a day would 
serve the merely muscular purpose. This is 
enough to keep the muscles reasonably hard 
and to keep the functions of the system in 
good working shape. It will have a bigger 
effect, to be sure, on the feelings than on the 
muscles, but the muscles will get what is im- 
perative. . 

The average city business man without 
physical impediments to fight against, can 
probably get along successfully on such an 
exercise schedule as the following: 

(1) Five minutes each day of purely mus- 
cular exercise, such as can be taken perfectly 
well in one’s room without any special appar- 
atus. Five minutes a day does not put a 
great tax on one’s conscience. There is every 
possibility of a man’s being able to keep it up. 
This is to keep external muscles in trim. 

(2) Short intervals during the day of fresh 
air, brisk walking, deep breathing. This can 
all be secured in the regular order of the day’s 
business. A man can easily spend as much 
as a half an hour walking out of doors every 
day. This is for heart, lungs, and digestion. 

(3) The reservation of at least one day a 
week for rest and recreation, for being out of 
doors, for playing games etc. This is an 
essential. This is for both body and mind. 
A man who thinks he can get along without 
at least one vacation-time a week simply 
proves his ignorance. He ruins his chances 
of doing really efficient work; for the mind 
cannot concern itself all the time with a single 
subject and still keep any freshness, spontane- 
ity, or initiative. Such a man makes a mere 
machine of himself. He is sacrificing his 
personality and all that it might count for. 
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HE Royal British Cotton Association 

has for the last three years been 
making every endeavor to develop 

the English West African colonies into a 
cotton growing region. The British Govern- 


ment has just been petitioned to aid in this 
undertaking. At the same time a consular 


report from Manchester says: 


“The Chinese government is encouraging the de- 
velopment of cotton growing in China. It is to 
some extent an old industry in that country, but 
the government, according to this report, realizes 
the shortcomings of the Chinese, and has encour- 
aged Japanese to supervise the matter. The latter, 
it is said, will engage expert cotton growers from 
the United States and get them to look over the 
land, selecting that which might profitably be used 
for the growing of this important crop.” 


For half a century Englishmen have wel- 
comed every project to break the practical 
monopoly which the Southern states have of 
the world’s supply of raw cotton. 

We have before us a bulky, time-worn vol- 
ume, ‘‘Cotton is King: and Pro-Slavery Ar- 
guments,’’ and one of the problems which 
engrossed the attention of its compilers was 
the effort that England was making half a 
century ago to free herself from dependence 
on slave-grown cotton. There are in this 
musty volume extracts from the London 
Economist of 1859 which—except for their 
direct references to slavery—might well 
have appeared yesterday. The editor of the 
Economist comments on the fact that Brazil, 
Egypt, and the West Indies all grew cotton, 
and might grow more, ‘‘but as an immediate 
and practical question of supply, it is confined 
to America and British India.” 


To India, he looked very hopefully. The 
situation, he says ‘‘invests the subject of 
Indian cotton growing with enormous interest. 
In some important respects the conditions 
of supply from India differ very much from 
those which attach to and determine the sup- 
ply from America. In India there is no limit 
to the quantity of labor. There may be said 
to be little or none to the quantity of land. 
The obstacle is of another kind; it lies almost 
exclusively in lack of cheap transit.’’ There- 
fore he finds ‘‘new hopes in the railways.” 

Writing later in 1859, the editor of the 
Economist lauded in the highest terms the 
continued efforts to make England indepen- 
dent of Southern cotton. He also lays stress 
on the opportunities in Africa. Missionaries 
from various sections believed that West 
Africa and the Niger countries would relieve 
the situation; and Lord Palmerston shared 
the enthusiastic faith that Great Britain 
would ‘‘find on the West Coast of Africa a 
most valuable supply of cotton; cotton dis- 
tricts more extensive than those of India.’’ 
English manufacturers still hug the delusion 
that Africa and India will enable them—as 
their fathers and grandfathers fifty years ago 
hoped it would enable them—to get a large 
part of their raw cotton from the Old World. 

During the Civil War when cotton produc- 
tion almost stopped in the South says the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, “the cotton-growing 
resources of every part of the globe were 
tested to the utmost; and in the exhibition 
of 1862 the representatives of every country 
from which supplies might be expected met 
to concert measures for obtaining all that was 
wanted without the aid of America. The colo- 
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nies and dependencies of Great Britain, in- 
cluding India, seemed well able to grow all the 
cotton that could be required, whilst numerous 
other countries were ready to afford their co- 
éperation. A powerful stimulus was thus 
given to the growth of cotton in all directions; 
a degree of activity and enterprise never wit- 
nessed before was seenin India, Egypt, Tur- 
key, Greece, Italy, Africa, the West Indies, 
Queensland, New South Wales, Peru, Brazil, 
and in short wherever cotton could be pro- 
duced; and there seemed no room to doubt 
that in a short time there would be abundant 
supplies independently of America. But, ten 
years afterward, in the exhibition of 1872, 
which was specially devoted to cotton, a few 
only of the thirty-five countries which had 
sent their samples in 1862 again appeared, 
and these for the most part only to bear wit- 
ness to disappointment and failure. America 
had re-entered the field of competition, and 
was rapidly gaining ground so as to be able 
to bid defiance to the world.” 

An even more vivid picture of the induce- 
ments to foreign competition which England 
held out during the Civil War period is given 
by the report of 1869 of the Cotton Commis- 
sioner of India. So immense were the profits 
that the Indian cotton farmers received, he 
says, that they committed all sorts of absurd- 
ities: ‘‘Silver plowshares and tires of solid 
silver for cartwheels made their appearance 
here and there; fancy prices were paid for 
bullocks of a favorite color or possessing some 
peculiarities of tail, and enormous sums were 
squandered on marriage ceremonies.”’ And 
yet, in spite of the practical subsidies which 
were paid, and the energy with which the 
experiment was prosecuted, it was found im- 
possible even with artificial inflation of prices 
to carry the Indian crop beyond 3,000,000 
bales. 

As to Africa, the experiments there have 
never been at any time anything but in- 
glorious failures; and it is said that the cotton 
made in the Niger territory has cost 50 cents 
a pound. A West African correspondent of 
the London Times says that the much vaunted 
“colonies of Lagos, Southern Nigeria, Gold 
Coast, Sierra Leone, and Gambia, under the 
most favorable circumstances will not be ca- 
pable of producing more than 350,000 bales, 
and these figures will not be attained for many 
years, if ever.” 

It is not likely, of course, that all these at- 
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tempts to grow cotton outside the South will 
fail utterly; but what does seem sure is that 
the world’s demand for cotton will grow much 
faster than the foreign supply, and that there- 
fore our country will be called on in the future, 
as heretofore, for a constantly increasing crop. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in its Crop Reporter for December, 1905, 
makes this conservative statement: ‘‘ The 
organized efforts of powerful associations of 
cotton manufacturers in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and France to establish and stimulate 
cotton production in the colonies of these 
countries, which began early in 1903 with a 
large capital subscribed for promotion, have 
so far resulted in no perceptible addition to 
the world’s cotton crop, and there are no 
present indications of a competition of new 
fields of production which will materially 
affect the foreign market for the upland cot- 
ton of this country for many years.” 

Even more interesting is the opinion of the 
late Mr. Edward Atkinson, in 1903. During 
the Civil War Mr. Atkinson imported cotton 
from India, Egypt, China, West Africa, Peru 
and Brazil; and his conclusion is that nearly 
all the foreign cotton is as unsatisfactory in 
quality as it is deficient in quantity. None of 
the countries mentioned, he says, have a con- 
genial climate such as ours. 

The most striking testimony of all is the re- 
port of the Commissioners recently sent out 
by the British Government to investigate the 
cotton growing possibilities of East Africa, 
who reported that, ‘‘all efforts to raise cotton 
successfully elsewhere than in the Southern 
part of the United States have failed. This 
is the home of the cotton plant; and, if it will 
grow and fruit elsewhere to the extent that 
the staple shall have a substantial commercial 
value, the fact is yet to be demonstrated. It 
was experimented with under different suns 
during and after the American Civil War, and 
all the experiments failed. Providence has 
given the Southern farmer a monopoly of the 
indispensable cotton crop, and he need not 
take fright when the price soars and there are 
heard threats of turning Africa, Egypt, or 
other countries into cotton fields and makiny 
them furnish the world’s supply.” 

But even if the South need not fear com- 
petition, is it going to be able to supply the 
increasing demand for cotton? Thirty years 
ago the South grew only 4,000,000 bales of 
cotton; twenty years ago 6,000,000 bales; 
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ten years ago, 8,000,000 bales; the last three 
crops have averaged more than 11,000,000. 

Further, cotton is not only supplanting 
other fabrics, but the demand for the great 
Southern staple is increasing as a result of the 
. constant raising of our standards of living and 
of comfort, and as a result of the advance of 
civilization. 

‘‘It is estimated,’’ says the United States 
Department of Agriculture, ‘‘that of the 
world’s population of 1,500,000,000, about 
500,000,000 regularly wear clothes, about 
750,000,000 are partially clothed, and 250,- 
000,000 habitually go almost naked; and that 
to clothe the entire population of the world 
would require 42,000,000 bales of 500 pounds 
each.”” To meet this demand or half this 
demand the South must make great progress 
in cotton growing. We have yet a low aver- 
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age yield per acre; we are depending yet on 
mistreated soils; we are yet planting miser- 
ably selected seed; and we have inefficient 
tools and machinery. 

By proper cultivation, by judicious selec- 
tion of seed and the use of machinery, the 
land which now produces less than half 
a bale could be made to produce at least a 
bale to the acre. But, even if we do not 
douwle the yield, we have enough available 
idle land to make three times the present 
crop; for,.in the cotton producing counties, 
only one acre in eleven is planted in cotton. 

Our greatest monopoly, with its ten million 
shareholders and $600,000,000 of annual pro- 
duct not only has little to fear from foreign 
competition but can look forward with con- 
fidence to being able to meet all the demands 
which the world shall make upon it. 





AN EXHIBI- 
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to celebrating anniversaries of great 

events by expositions, like mammoth 
birthday celebrations. Amusements; indus- 
trial exhibits exploiting the activity of men 
in thousands of ways; some specimens of 
art, more or less worthy; and a jumble of 
chaotic architectural types have formed 
our expositions. When the Jamestown Ex- 
position was planned to be held next sum- 
mer, its supporters could not dream of its 
rivaling in magnificence, the world’s fairs of 
Chicago and St. Louis. But this did not 
preclude a distinctive exposition of another 
kind, one that should give the most impressive 
lesson in historic education ever set before 
exposition sight-seers. So, it was planned to 
make this Ter-Centennial Exposition illus- 
trate the nation’sstory. It will be a Colonial 
affair. Georgian architecture and garden 


. MERICANS have become accustomed 


effects nowhere reached such a point of ex- 
cellence as in Colonial America, and at no 





time was this art more pure than in the early 
days of Jamestown. The grounds on which 
the exposition will be held are enclosed by 
a fence of roses, trumpet vines, Virginia 
creeper, and honeysuckle. Instead of deal- 
boards, a mass of flowers and verdure will 
intervene between the outside world and the 
colonial city within. The flowering vines 
will be strung on wires, a modern innovation, 
but nothing of the metal may be seen by next 
year, only the lofty pine posts at intervals of 
ten feet. 

Inside of this verdant and flowery barrier, 
a homogeneous city will arise, idealized, yet 
thoroughly in keeping with the single con- 
ception. The fountains will be small and at 
frequent intervals; the flower beds will pre- 
sent no garish mass of flowers, but will con- 
tain native plants. In harmony with this 
form of garden, massive colonial palaces will 
arise around a great central square, and at a 
short distance from the larger buildings will 
























THE PICTURESQUE JAMESTOWN FAIR 


be a miniature village of the seventeenth 
century. 

The Administration building which will be 
used for the offices of the Exposition Company 
and as a meeting place for conventions will 
occupy the furthermost site of the central 
square. One auditorium in this building 


will seat four thousand people; two others 
will have accommodations for a thousand 
each; and minor halls, twelve or more, will 
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accommodate committees or small conven- 
tions. To the right and left of this building 
are the palaces of History and Historic Art; 
twin structures, fifty feet high. These three 
buildings in the group at the head of the 
plaza will be built of brick, or an imitation of 
brick, a long, narrow article that once was 
called ‘‘imported,’’ not from its origin but 
from its shape. The wooden columns are 
Corinthian and gleaming white. The dome 
which surmounts the Administration hall is 
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the flattened semi-globe of the French 
Renaissance, with modifications that appear 
in several of the old state and colonial capitals 
of the country. Larger, covering a greater 
area, and rising higher, the four exhibit halls 
will flank the square, leaving the sea end 
open, making a vista from the steps of the 
Administration hall unobscured to Fortress 
Monroe, seven miles away across Hampton 
Roads. 





ro 


The Arts and Crafts section—a village 
adjacent to the monumental piles in the 
centre of the picture will form a lesson in 
Colonial architecture, and in seventeenth 
century thought and endeavor. With the 
exception of the richer capitalists who paid 
frequent visits to England, all of the early 
settlers wore home-made clothes, shoes, and 
hats. People built their houses of native 
made material; they decorated them with 
their own manufactured articles; they used 
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SKILLED OPERATIVES 


turniture all made by hand; their curtains, 
table-cloths, carpets, and draperies were spun 
by their wives and daughters. They made 
quaint knockers for their doors out of iron and 
copper; and forged kitchen utensils of all 
sorts and shapes out of the same materials. 
And sometimes they used copper and silver 
to make objects for use or ornament. 

In the first fifty years of the colonies, some 
furniture was imported; some bricks were 
brought over; and, although ores were sent 
to England, all metal articles were made 
abroad. in those days a settler who had 
tired of his location and felt constrained to 
move, if he failed to find a customer for his 
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old house, would burn it in order to save the 
nails; for wood and labor were alike cheap, 
and nails were expensive. Stringent laws 
were passed to prevent this folly; heavy fines 
were imposed upon individuals; and a penalty 
was placed upon every pound of iron or other 
metal exported. Further to encourage home 
manufactures, a bounty was paid to all who 
manufactured metals, and with the passage 
of these laws began an era of metal pro- 
duction and metal working in Virginia. It 
needed no legislative enactment to encourage 
textile making or the building of furniture. 
Every farmer had his sheep; and cotton and 
flax, though far from plentiful, were to be had. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS BUILDING, IN WHICH COLONIAL HANDICRAFTS WILL BE CARRIED ON 









TEXTILE BUILDING, IN WHICH THE HAND LOOMS OF THE COLONIAL PERIOD WILL BE RUN BY 
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THE HON. HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER MR. C. BROOKS JOHNSTON 


President of the Exposition Chairman of the Board of Governors 










The Arts and Crafts village at the ex- The hat and basket making taught to the 
position will contain several houses in which whites by friendly Indians will be illustrated 
will be made all the articles that were manu- completely. 
factured in the homes of the first settlers. Strange as it may appear, there are baskets 





THE MODEL SCHOOL HOUSE 
Gardens and trees giving a historical setting to the buildings 
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THE COPPER AND SILVER BUILDING 


One of the Exhibition houses of simple dignity instead of the usual colossal and ornate palaces 


in use to-day that were woven before the 
eighteenth century dawned, and still are 
stronger than the new ones made yesterday 
by machinery. City hats go out of style 
before a season passes, but there are some old 
hats of straw or felt made in colonial days 
which are heirlooms in Virginia families, 
When every article had to be made separately 
and laboriously, it was made to last. 

At the exposition, iron workers will make 
nails and horseshoes, brackets and hinges, 
ornate or simple; curious andirons and ex- 


traordinary knockers, and kitchen utensils. 
Basket makers will weave rushes and straws 
into baskets capable of standing great strains. 
With straw also they will make hats, perhaps 
not so artistic as the Panama creations but 
equally durable. Textile workers will spin 
wool and flax and cotton. The colonial 
wheel and loom seen in many parts of this 
country, and regarded as a parlor ornament 
or relic of by-gone days, will be diligently 
worked by skilled and artistic operators. In 
the Textile building will be a carding room, 
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THE IRON FOUNDRY 
The Seventeenth Century architecture, an important part of the endeavor to recall the past 
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THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
At the Head of the Plaza looking out over Hampton Roads to Fortress Monroe 


a spinning room, a weaving room, and a dye 
plant. Carpets and rugs, counterpanes and 
blankets, shawls and table covers, curtains 
and tapestries-will be hand-produced before 
the visitors. Individual effects will be intro- 
duced in calicoes, cottonades, linsey-woolsey, 
homespun, and linens. 

The heavy, solid, substantial furniture of 
the seventeenth century will be reproduced. 
The massive beds and sideboards, the heavy 
chairs and bookcases which were in vogue 
before the days of the Commonwealth, and 


SCHOOL CHILDREN LAYING 


which have lasted in many cases up to the 
present time, will again be fashioned; while 
the wood workers who have made studies of 
later models, like Sheraton and Chippendale, 
will cut daintier patterned chairs, cabinets, 
and fancy tables. 

The whole Exposition is designed to fur- 
nish a study of our national beginnings. 
Some of the necessities of to-day were impos- 
sible luxuries to the early colonists. On the 
other hand, some articles in use then, are, as 
has been shown, almost impossible to secure 
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THE PICTURESQUE 


now. In every branch of human endeavor 
which may furnish concrete examples the 
difference between the seventeenth and twen- 
tieth centuries will be set forth. 

The early Virginians claimed as a right 
what was really an extraordinary privilege, 
the power to govern themselves. In a small 


way and unostentatiously, the Jamestown 
settlement was as free as the state of Virginia 
is to-day, but government has passed through 
many phases; and these gradations will be 


shown. It took as long to journey from one 
end of Virginia to the other in 1650 as it now 
does to travel from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Our methods of transportation have 
kept pace with the growth of the nation, and 
the evolution of this most necessary adjunct 
of civilization will be fully illustrated. 
Although much space is given here to the 
description of hand-working, and much will 
be given at the Exposition to its object 
lessons, nevertheless the indisputable fact 
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that without machinery our present means of 
comfort were impossible, will not be over- 
looked; and exhibits of progress in the in- 
dustrial and mechanical arts will be duly 
exploited. In the division of Education and 
Social Economy, there will be displayed all 
exhibits pertinent for illustration which may 
bring clearly into view the national growth, 
expansion, and development, and the increase 
of means and devices for the betterment of 
conditions. 





AN OLD OAK ON THE EXPOSITION GROUNDS 


In brief, the purport of the Jamestown 
Ter-Centennial Exposition is to link the past 
with the present, to span the years that will 
have rolled between 1607 and 1907, to place 
fairly and comprehensively on view those 
developments and evolutions which have 
increased our comfort, b-oadened our scope, 
and so magnified our national importance 
that the colony at Jamestewn has within 
three centuries grown to a people occupying 
a continent. 





THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE AS IT WILL APPEAR TO OUR CHILDREN’S CHILDREN 
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ST. JOHN THE DIVINE NOW BUILDING IN NEW YORK, FOURTH IN SIZE AMONG THE 


WORLD’S CATHEDRALS—AN IMPRESSIVE STRUCTURE, 
LAST— VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS MADE TO THE $10,000,000 CONSTRUCTION 


STONE AND BUILT TO 
FUND 


ALL OF 


BY POOR AS WELL AS RICH—A NEW KIND OF CHURCH FOR NEW YORK CONDITIONS 
BY 


ROBERT ELLIS JONES 


CANON OF THE CATHEDRAL 
HAT led to the projection of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine? 
How will it measure up with the 
great cathedrals of the old world? Are we to 
have in New York, both as to aim and to 
architecture, a real cathedral ? 

For the inception of the cathedral idea we 
must go back to the earliest times, when 
the Roman Empire became friendly to the 
Church, for the cathedral is the most ancient 
Christian institution. By the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, however, cathedrals 
had become gracious survivals. But where- 
ever great cities have created the need of 
united charitable and missionary effort, and 


OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 


also of united and corporate opportunities of 
devotion, there cathedrals have been revived 
or newly founded. The cathedral is essen- 
tially a city institution. The parish church is 
more or less of a club with its requirements 
and exclusions. There must be one place in 
the city where a man may feel himself as free 
to worship as under the canopy of heaven, 
and yet in unison with multitudes of his 
brethren. 


THE CATHEDRAL’S ORIGINS 


In 1872, Bishop Horatio Potter of New 
York brought about the founding of the 
chartered corporation of the Cathedral of St. 
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1887, became Bishop of New York, he took 
vigorous steps toward actual work. Liberal 
gifts were made and the site long occupied by 
the Leake and Watts Orphan Asylum, com- 
prising three city blocks between 11oth and 
113th streets, and Morningside Drive and 
Amsterdam Avenue, was secured. The plot 
is the most commanding in the city. It over- 
looks the main plain of Manhattan Island and 
the broad reaches of the Hudson. Here, 











Sa Se 
THE ARCH AND THE SURROUNDING PIERS OF THE 
CHOIR BEFORE THE BUTTRESSES WERE BUILT 
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John the Divine, and took preliminary steps 
toward securing a site. When the present 
Diocesan, the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, in 
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SECTION THROUGH THE SPIRE AND THE CROSSING 


As the drawing shows, the whole structure will be nearly 
three times as high as the arch shown in the photographs 


at the beginning of the Revolution, was 
waged the battle of Harlem Heights, and here 
towers a noble grove already old when be- 
neath its shade were buried some of the vic- 
tims of that conflict. Both in its present 
advantages and in its possibilities this plot of 
ground is pre-eminent among the cathedral 
sites of the world. In the midst of the city, 
it towers above its central plain as Durham 
THE IMMENSE ARCH AND BUTTRESSES—ONLY ONE- a oo a ey Say He ae 3h 
THIRD OF THE CATHEDRAL’S ULTIMATE HEIGHT __ base. 














THE ARCH AND THE TWO CHAPELS OF THE TONGUES NOW BEING COMPLETED, VIEWED FROM THE 
CATHEDRAL PARKWAY BEFORE THE NORTH AND SOUTH BUTTRESSES HAD BEEN BUILT 
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THE ARCH AND SOME BLOCKS FOR ITS CON- 
STRUCTION 


On St. John the Evangelist’s Day, Decem- 
ber 27, 1891, the corner stone was laid, and 
since then, as fast as funds would allow, the 
work has been advanced, and now in little 
more than two years the choir and crossing 
(the part shown in black on the ground plan, 
and hinted at on the opposite page) will be 
completed, accommodating nearly 3000 wor- 
shippers. Meanwhile in the Crypt chapel 
underneath the choir, dignified daily and 
Sunday services are maintained. There is no 
doubt that when it is possible measurably to 
accommodate those who desire to attend, 
the use and necessity of a cathedral will 
be immediately demonstrated. The Crypt 
chapel, crowded to a point of acute discom- 
fort, proves that the public is only waiting an 
opportunity to crowd also the finished 
structure. 


THE HUGE DESIGN 


The plans for the cathedral show a cruci- 
form structure 520 feet long, 165 feet wide 
across nave and aisles, 288 feet wide across 
the transepts, having two western towers, 
four entrance towers in the angles made by 
the arms of the cross, with a central tower 
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and spire planted on a base too feet square 
and rearing its finial cross to a height of 425 
feet. The choir is surrounded by a chevet 
of seven chapels, ‘the Chapels of the 
Tongues,’’ to be used for services in foreign 
languages. 

The fundamental style is late Romanesque, 
in which a Byzantine influence is strongly 
felt, though in some places perpendicular de- 
tails are freely used. The material is a beau- 
tiful cream colored granite from Lake Mo- 
hegan, New York, and the interior is faced 
with a soft buff limestone from Frontenac, 
Minnesota. Cathedral plans are of two gen- 
eral types: (A) the avenue type, which makes 
effect by long vistas leading up to the mystic 
beauty of the distant altar, like Salisbury and 
the ancient Basilicas; and (B) the central 
area type, which depends for impressiveness 
upon a large central space, grandly domed, 
where crowds of worshippers may be assem- 
bled. Of this tvpe are St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople and St. Peter’s, Rome. St. John 


the Divine is of the second, or central area 
type, and its central space is to carry a dome 
of almost equal span with that of the mosque 
of St. Sophia, at Constantinople and lacks 
only ten feet of being a hundred feet higher. 





LIFTING THE HUGE TOP OF ONE OF THE COLUMNS 
OF THE CHOIR INTO PLACE 
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SWINGING THE SCULPTURED ANGELS FOR THE 
FIRST CHAPEL TO THEIR NICHES 


The dome of St. Paul’s in London is of slightly 
greater span, but is lower by thirty-six feet. 
The rotunda of the Capitol at Washington 


has the same area as the crossing of St. 
John the Divine, but the rotunda ceiling 
comes 183 feet above the floor, whereas St. 
John’s shows a height of 252 feet. The spire 
of Trinity Church, New York, is 284 feet high. 
Were this spire planted under the inner dome 
of St. John’s, but thirty-two feet of it would 
pierce the apex, and then Trinity’s spire cross 
would be 141 feet lower than that of St. 
John’s. 

Noticeable and unusual features are to be 
found in the round ended transepts, and the 
huge granite shafts (65 feet high, exclusive 
of their capitals) which stand guard-around 
the sanctuary and give a scale and aspect of 
majesty to the surroundings of the altar. 
The interior perspective view taken from the 
eastern end of the nave shows the inner aspect 
of the part of the building soon to be finished. 
At the east end of the choir is the largest of the 
encircling Chapels of the Tongues, that de- 
dicated to the Holy Savior, now almost 
completed, to be used chiefly by Christians of 
the Oriental rite. A second chapel (seen 
only on the ground plan) north of St. Savior’s 
Chapel, is far advanced and will be dedicated to 
St. Columba, the Apostle of the Celtic nations. 


THE ARCH AND ITS BUTTRESSES 
Soon to lose their simple grandeur under the cream colored granite exterior of the cathedral 

















THE FINISHED CHAPEL ON THE EAST END OF THE CHOIR 
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AS THE INTERIOR WILL APPEAR 


These Chapels are erected by Mr. August Bel- 
mont in memory of his wife, and by Mrs 


Edward King in memory of her daughter. 


It will be seen that the crossing is but the 
central square from which the cathedral will 
develop, one arm of the cross after the other 
being added until the whole is complete. One 
arm, the choir, is provided for by the gener- 
osity of the Hon. Levi P. Morton, and with 
the crossing, for which nearly sufficient funds 
are already in hand, will make a church of 
imposing dimensions, 240 feet long exclusive 
of the chapels, and a width of 100 feet, with 
an interior height of 120 feet in the choir and 
150 feet in the crossing. The crossing, it need 
hardly be said, is the space bounded on the 
east by the great arch which now dominates 
all distant views of Manhattan Island. 

Three other similar arches, two springing 
westward and the other north and south, will 
soon be added. These arches with their 
curved supports, really flying buttresses of 
enormous strength, are the most massive 
part of the construction. It is to be re- 
gretted that they are to disappear, to be 
covered up by the progress of the building, 
but their function of bearing up the central 
tower and spire is more important than their 
visible impressiveness. 

The central tower of Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, is held the most massive yet erected in 
this country. It is interesting that the 


THE CHAPEL IN THE CRYPT, WHERE SERVICES ARE NOW HELD 
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crossing of St. John the Divine would give 
almost room enough for four central towers 
like that of Trinity, Boston, placed side by 
side. The massive piers which stand at the 
angles of the crossing to bear up the future 
great arches and against which the curved 
buttresses impinge (as shown in the section 
through crossing and spire) are noble in their 
solidity, being 26 feet square and made of the 
densest granite, as indeed they hcve. need to 
be, as each is charged with the duty of 
supporting 34,718,000 pounds, one-fourth of 
the weight of lantern, dome, and spire above 
them. 

The section through the spire and crossing 
is the most interesting and illuminating draw- 
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IN TWO YEARS MORE ALL THE PARTS BLACKED IN, THE 


THE GROUND PLAN OF THE CATHEDRAL. 
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The thorough nature of the work and the 
difficulties overcome are shown. by the repre- 
sentation of the foundation and the bed on 
which they rest. The rock was found irreg- 
ular in stratification and in quality. All soft, 
decomposed rock was removed, in some 
places to a depth of 4o feet. The cavities 
were filled with concrete, and when a solid 
bed was thus prepared, the granite founda- 
tions were laid upon it. Nearly every.great 
central tower in England has fallen and been 
rebuilt, usually because of faulty foundations. 
In this detail, the integrity of purpose of the 
medieval builders has been excelled. 

The drawing shows the Crypt chapel, 20 
feet from floor to the crown of its curved 
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CROSSING, THE CHOIR, AND TWO OF THE CHAPELS, WILL BE COMPLETED. THE LARGEST BLACK 
BLOCKS INDICATE THE PIERS OF THE GREAT ARCHES AND THEIR BUTTRESSES. 


It shows the 


ing yet put before the public. 
structure cut through the centre on a line 
running north and south. On the north, or 
left hand, side is seen the entrance-tower in 
the angle between choir and the north tran- 


sept. In the drawing appears one of the 
angle-piers referred to as holding up the spire 
and lantern. The function of the curved or 
flying buttress, to aid the pier in carrying the 
load above and to convey the thrust of the 
arch to the ground, is evident at a glance. 
The buttress is 13 feet square at the top, the 
smallest part, and broadens to a footing of 
13 x 26 feet. 


ceiling, then comes the opening into the 
choir, 114 feet above the floor, next the apex 
of the great arch, 140 feet high, then the lan- 
tern go feet high, crowned with the dome, 
252 feet above the floor at its highest point, 
the whole capped by the spire reaching 425 
feet above the floor and 562 feet above the 
waters of the Hudson. The great choir arch 
is one of the most monumental objects in the 
city, yet it reaches but one-third of the height 
proposed for the central portion of the struc- 
ture. If the outline of the rotunda of the 
Capitol and the spire of Trinity Church were 
superymposed upon the photographs shown 
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the reader would have some idea of the magni- 
tude of the design. 


FOURTH AMONG THE WORLD’S CATHEDRALS 


How does St. John the Divine measure up 
with the cathedrals of the old world? Under 
the influence of the great European examples, 
a cathedral has come to mean a church whose 
size bears proportion to that of the city in 
which it is placed and whose construction is 
monumental. Does the building proposed 
measure up with New York City? The best 
answer is given by a comparison of its 
area with that of some of the larger old 
cathedrals. St. Peter’s, Rome, leads with an 
area of 227,069 square feet, little less than 
double the floor space of the next largest 
church, the Cathedral of Seville in Spain, 
which follows with 124,000 square feet. The 
third place is taken by the Duomo of Milan, 
which spreads over 107,000 superficial feet. 
St. John the Divine covers 99,500 square feet 
and will take the fourth place among the 
sanctuaries of the Christian world. Some 
other areas are as follows: Cologne, 91,464; 
St. Paul’s London, 84,025; York, 72,860; 
Amiens, 71,208; St. Sophia, Constantinople, 
70,000; Chartres, 68,260; Lincoln, 66,900; 
Winchester, 64,200; Notre Dame, Paris, 
64,108; Westminster, 61,729. 

The casual critic misleads himself in 
architectural comparisons by considering 
length alone as establishing size. Winchester, 
the longest English cathedral (530 feet), has 
35,300 feet less area than New York. West- 
minster Abbey is 500 feet long and has one- 
third less area than our subject edifice, which 
is 520 feet long. Breadth must be considered 
as well as length. The total area of St. John 
the Divine (99,500 square feet) 15,475 square 
feet greater than that of St. Paul’s, London, 
will make it one of the largest churches in the 
world. Nor would it be assigned a lower 
place if the third dimension, that of height, 
were also considered. The English type of 
cathedral is long and low and narrow. The 
French type is shorter, broader and very high, 
and has majesty seldom reached west of the 
Channel. The cubic contents of a church 
finally and justly fix its relative size, and thus 
appraised our cathedral maintains its rank; 
in point of size in all these dimensions, as well 
as in general plan, it coincides closely with St. 
Paul’s, London, and the fact that the latter 
worthily serves the capital of the English 
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Empire, is a guarantee that the cathedral of 
New York will be congruous with the metrop- 
olis of the western world. 

The claims of our cathedral to monumental 
character, fixed by the use of imperishable 
material and visibly massive construction 
need not detain us long. The last named 
component has been already proved, largely 
by the elevations, plans and sections. That 
the foundations alone have cost $352,000 is 
here conclusive. It is probable that such ex- 
cellence, combined with mass of material, has 
never before been employed in any similar 
structure. The main body of the walls and 
all weight bearing members are built of ac- 
curately cut granite, cased on the outside 
with another granite, chosen for its agreeable 
color, and lined with finely cut and carved 
limestone. There is no wood or steel, em- 
ployed anywhere—nothing but granite, lime- 
stone, brick, concrete and marble, while all 
applied decoration is to be of enduring 
mosaic. 

The floors are the levelled upper surfaces of 
flat tile arches in the Roman manner. The 
vaults are of similar construction, resting on 
massive stone groin ribs. Nor is this all. 
The vaults are to carry the long walls of 
hollow brick by which the structural roofs of 
terra cotta are supported; the visible copper 
roofs are mere weather shields. It was an 
axiom of Viollet le Duc’s, that monumental 
character and solemnity of effect cannot be 
secured without an imperishable roof con- 
struction and that thus only can fire be 
effectually prevented. The European cathe- 
drals, between the roof covering and the inner 
groined stone ceiling, are veritable forests of 
timber, many of them showing marks of fire, 
or of repair consequent upon its ravages. 
New York will never demand of its choir and 
clergy the magnificent stolidity and devotion 
to routine displayed at Canterbury when its 
roof timbering was ablaze. While the fire was 
yet unsubdued, the hour of evening prayer 
arrived. Choir and clergy filed into their 
stalls and, in spite of the axes and the shouting 
of the firemen, sang psalm and canticle and 
anthem as though nothing were going on 
above the vaulted ceiling; no such little 
matter as a burning roof could be allowed to 
interrupt the cycle of daily praise unbroken 
(save for the Commonwealth) through the 
centuries. To project the fourth cathedral of 
the world in such a monumental style dis- 
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plays an undoubted “seriousness and integrity 
of purpose.”’ 

How has this mighty undertaking been 
financed? How is it hoped to raise the re- 
mainder of the $10,000,000, which it undoubt- 
edly will cost? By the same devotion and 
sacrifice which actuated the best of the 
medieval cathedral builders, thus far 
$3,000,000 has been supplied by voluntary 
contributions. The-Cathedral has no official 
source of revenue like a stated tax on the 
parishes of the diocese, not even a stated 
annual offertory to be made by every con- 
gregation and Sunday school. No organized 
effort has been made to draw upon the interest 
of Episcopalians or the general public, and 
yet from the three quarters of a million from 
Ex-Governor Morton, down to “the widow’s 
mite,” gifts of all sizes have flowed in from 
all quarters. No class of society is unrepre- 
sented and the sum total of little gifts elo- 
quent of love and sacrifice is very great. 
Five dollars come every year from a seam- 
stress up the Hudson. The inmate librarian 
of a city refuge on Randall’s Island gave one- 
tenth of his monthly salary to the building 
fund, and a dozen old men in a church home 
earned by making nets and hammocks $250, 
which they begged might be ‘‘built into the 
cathedral.’’ The cathedral is ‘‘a house of 
prayer for all people” and ‘all sorts and con- 
ditions of men’”’ have made sacrifices for its 
erection and will see that it is in due time 
completed. The devoted builders of the 
European cathedrals are not without suc- 
cessors. 


ITS FITNESS FOR NEW YORK CONDITIONS 


Church life and methods have changed 
markedly in the last 20 years, radically in 
New York, which usually outruns its neigh- 
bors. The old fashioned church, commer- 
cially and socially organized, existing for its 
pew holders, a sort of mutual benefit club, has 
broken down entirely. Not one prominent 
church in New York begins to meet its ex- 
penses and charities out of its pew rents. 
That the old family church lingers in inland 
cities and rural villages should not disguise 
the fact that its day is done. The only 
churches which command respect are the 
institutional churches, wholly free, or sur- 
rounding their old fashioned frame-work 
with a cordon of free church organizations. 
Its usefulness to all men according to their 


need, on the broad ground of their humanity, 
regardless of their financial competency, is 
the only claim a church can now prefer to 
public support. To calla parish ‘‘fashion- 
able, aristocratic and exclusive”’ is to kill it. 
The modern church is missionary. It ‘goes 
into the highways and hedges and compels 
to come in.” Twenty years more will, in 
our large cities, sweep away every vestige of 
the commercial, socially organized church 
club, with its denials of human brotherhood 
and of Christ’s spirit and commands. The 
church of the future will have the largeness of 
humanity; it will draw its resources from a 
generosity springing from vital thanks to 
God and love towards men; it will have no 
need of sociables and pink teas, and cake and 
candy Sunday schools, to wheedle weaklings 
into the kingdom, and the “‘tainted”’ dollars 
out of the pockets of the world’s strong men. 
Call it the ‘‘institutional’’ church, or the 
“‘free’’ church, as you will, the noble work of 
Dr. Rainsford at St. George’s has shown that 
the church of the future can only be the 
people’s church, which brings us to the pri- 
mary definition of a cathedral, ‘‘A house of 
prayer for all people.’’ The change that has 
come over church life and method demands 
its crown and culmination in a great central 
fane, free as the canopy of heaven. 

Let me ask those who really know New 
York, its actual facts and modes of life, the 
enormous growth which is inevitable, and the 
ever deepening difficulty of the struggle for 
life, ‘‘Is the old fashioned church, with its 
one minister and its 500 highly respectable 
people assembled on Sunday morning, level 
to the need and sin and struggle of the coming 
city?”? What proportion of the people can 
afford to rent pews now, what proportion will 
in the future be able to? Fifty per cent. of 
the Protestants in New York are unattached 
to any church. The percentage of pew- 
holders is ridiculously small. The increasing 
cost of living will yearly enhance the propor- 
tion of those who cannot afford a settled 
church connection, with its multitudinous 
financial demands. The prophetic fact as to 
New York is the apartment house, the in- 
dividual dwelling is doomed, barely 500 were 
built in all New York last year, but flats for 
30 families spring up like mushrooms. The 
old fashioned church cannot reach apartment 
dwellers. 

They must be handled in larger, nobler, 
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kindlier ways, religion must be brought home 
to them as the mightiest of the forces which 
surge through the city which fascinates and 
consumes them. So far New York knows 
nothing of the power of the common worship 
of great assemblies, and the average New 
Yorker cannot be made to recognize religion 
as a paramount force while he sees four times 
more people at the Hippodrome than are 
ever gathered in the largest church. The 
spiritual needs of New York are not met by 
old fashioned agencies. The free church, 
which copes with them with considerable 
success, suggests the lines of future effort. 
The apartment house prophesies difficulties 
which will put a still heavier load upon yhe 
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working church. The cathedral in its human 
inclusiveness, a grand charity of public wor- 
ship, meets the situation more fully than any 
other remedy that has been proposed and is 
the direct outcome of the city’s needs. 

It is natural that the need of our cathedral 
should be in debate so long as it is yet un- 
built. Its usefulness is still mere theory. 
As soon as the choir and crossing are com- 
plete and nearly 3000 people crowd in, as they 
will, controversy will die. The present stage 
of the enterprise is the most difficult of all. 
It is not fairly launched until worship on a 
cathedral scale is possible and it is proved 
to sense and to intelligence that St. John the 
Divine is a real cathedral. 


iS {HICAGO? 


THEATRE, AND CLUB ACTIVITIES FOR THE BETTER THINGS OF LIFE 


BY 
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consent the city wherein is to be 
found the nearest approach to Cul- 
ture—culture, the god of Matthew Arnold 
and Henry James, culture, which implies 
background, self-knowledge, a proper appre- 
ciation of values, an intimate acquaintance 
with the exquisite shades and delicate over- 
tones of life. Chicago, on the other hand, for 
whatever it may be given credit (and truly it 
is given credit for very little) is never given 
credit for this. That five, or peradventure 
ten, righteous may be found among the 
dwellers in Sodom, is the utmost the Boston- 
ian can be got to concede. Certainly the 
culture of Chicago is not that of Boston; yet 
there are elements in Chicago, very num- 
erous, that upon examination seem to indi- 
cate that the city has a culture of her own, 
valuable, vital, and in some respects unique. 
To understand the condition of Chicago in 
respect to culture, one must know in outline 
the history of the city. Up to 1871 Chicago 
was like every other Western city, only 
larger—overgrown, scrambling, crude, and 


th AMERICA, Boston is by common 


unredeemed. Then came the fire. It de- 
stroyed the city, but it called into being a 
singular and rare spirit—a “‘community- 
consciousness,’’ a sense of civic fellowship, 
of unity and brotherhood among all the 
residents of the city. . Class distinctions and 
prejudices disappeared. In the shadow of 
so great a calamity everyone felt that he 
must stand close to his neighbor. For the 
twenty years that followed the fire, there- 
fore, Chicago exhibited a solidarity, a single- 
ness of purpose, which in itself, if not entircly 
in its aims, was as admirable as it was irresisti- 
ble. That he was a Chicagoan was sufficient 
distinction for every citizen, whether high or 
low. The city was his city, and therefore her 
interests were his interests. Throughout 
that twenty years Chicago exulted, laughed 
at difficulties and criticism, boasted her own 
strength. The motto she adopted was ‘‘I 
will!’’ and what she would she did. If that 
spirit had maintained itself, the centre of 
power in America would have shifted from 
New York to the marshy shores of Lake 
Michigan. But in 1893 Chicago held a great 
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fair to which the world was invited, and 
came. And the fair, like the fire, was a 
turning-point in Chicago’s history. 


WAKED BY THE FAIR 


Hitherto she had been too busy, too suc- 
cessful, too self-satisfied to pay any heed to 
criticism, which indeed she set down, not al- 
together wrongly, to the envy of her less 
amazing neighbors. She was as successful 
with her fair as with everything else she had 
put her hand to. But if the fair opened the 
eyes of the world to Chicago, it also opened 
the eyes of Chicago to the world. 

The vision and the dream of its beauty 
made the ugliness and crudity of the city all 
the more terrible by contrast. The richness 
and variety of life which expressed itself in 
the exhibits startled her into knowledge of the 
narrowness of her own narrow horizon. She 
began to have doubts whether all her mighty 
effort had been well directed, whether in her 
interest in swine she had not somehow lost 
sight of the value of pearls. She began to 
question her own superiority to all other 
cities of the earth. 

In the reaction that followed she lost, 
probably forever, that cocksureness, that 
definiteness of purpose, which, if it had made 
her disagreeable to some of her sisters, had 
nevertheless brought her with unexampled 
rapidity to the front. The Chicagoan became 
sensitive, dissatisfied, critical. He set him- 
self to discover what it was that had hitherto 
escaped him, soon discovered what it was, 
resolved that it should escape him no longer, 
and began the long struggle to achieve it. 
The chance for commercial supremacy in 
Amcrica fled Chicago with the fair, but the 
desire for culture was born with it. 

In the culture of Chicago is yet very much 
of naiveté and selfconsciousness. One sees 
frequently a knowledge of literature and art 
carried about like a suitcase and publicly 
unpacked. Very few have learned to take 
themselves for granted socially. But if 
Chicago’s intellectual and social life is lacking 
in subtlety, it is not lacking in aggressiveness. 
Felix Adler said not long ago, in speaking of 
a teaching position which he desired to have 
filled, ‘‘I am not quite sure whether to get a 
man of education from New England or a 
man of ability from Chicago.”’ 

He spoke whereof he knew. Of course 
aggressive culture annoys many people, who 
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hear the engine puff and snort, and perceiving 
the crudity, overlook the power. Moreover, 
Chicago makes an unfavorable impression 
because its citizens have not yet learned how 
to enjoy themselves. Whatever they turn 
to they are still apt to be uncomfortably 
aware of their own elbows. But presently 
the engine will run more smoothly, and with- 
out any loss of power; and in that day the 
shade of Matthew Arnold may be able to for- 
give Chicago for what the great apostle of 
culture saw and heard when he lectured there 
twenty-five years ago, even though Chicago 
finds it hard to forgive herself. No; that 
last is not true. Nobody who lived through 
those golden years before the fair regrets 
them. He regrets the episodes—the filth, 
the murder, the ignorance of the whole mean- 
ing of life; but he will remember to his dying 
day the swing of the great march as the whole 
city tramped on shoulder to shoulder toward 
a common goal. 


THE CITY’S ACCESS TO BOOKS 


To exhibit statistically the more obvious 
results of Chicago’s desire for culture is easy, 
but hardly convincing. Still@a general re- 
capitulation may be made. The public 
libraries of Chicago house more than a million 
books. In the reading rooms of the three 
larger libraries there is a daily attendance of 
more than thirty-five hundred—leaving the 
library of the University out of consideration. 
The University of Chicago has an enrolment 
of approximately four thousand students, of 
whom a third are from the city; Northwestern 
University has almost as many more. At the 
Field Columbian Museum the average daily 
attendance is a little short of seven hundred. 
At the Art Institute visitors come at the rate 
of more than two thousand daily and the 
school of the Art Institute numbers between 
twenty-five hundred and three thousand. 
The city supports seven large and almost 
thirty small theatres. Throughout the season 
of the Thomas Orchestra, at forty or more 
concerts, the attendance averages more 
than twenty-five hundred. These public 
centres of culture—the three large libraries, 
the universities, the Field Museum, the Art 
Institute, the theatres and the orchestra— 
exert, it is easy to see, an influence throughout 
a wide circle.. Perhaps, in the aggregate, the 
115 women’s clubs, with their fifteen thou- 
sand members, exert no less, 
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The libraries of Chicago are good and bad. 
The Public Library is outrageously bad. 
Thanks to scanty appropriations for the past 
few years, and to an extraordinary policy in 
regard to the hours when it is open, it has 
practically ceased to be of any importance in 
the life of the city. To a certain class of 
readers it furnishes hundreds of thousands of 
novels and story-books yearly, but since 1902 
its total circulation has fallen off instead of 
increasing, and the character of this circu- 
lation has also deteriorated—showing a con- 
stantly slighter interest in history and 
biography, geography and travels, science 
and art, poetry and drama. In 1897 it took 
up permanent quarters in a large building 
which is honestly constructed and conven- 
iently located; but when that has been said, 
all possible praise has been given. The 
reading-rooms, open on weekdays, are closed 
evenings, Sundays, and holidays, the only 
times when the mass of the people could use 
them. 

The Newberry and Crerar libraries, on the 
other hand, have tried to consult the conven- 
ience and needs of the people. By special 
agreement, they have left to the Public 
Library the field of general literature. The 


Newberry largely confines itself to public 
affairs and the liberal arts, the Crerar to the 


natural, physical, and social sciences. The 
library of the Art Institute devotes itself 
wholly to the fine arts. Such a thoroughly 
admirable correlation of effort is characteris- 
tic of the highest culture of the city. 

With the libraries may be grouped the 
Field Columbian Museum, the purpose of 
which is purely educational, not aesthetic. 
It houses, in the old Art Gallery of the World’s 
Fair, scientific collections to the value of 
three million dollars. It is open free to the 
public on Saturday and Sunday and at all 
times to students and teachers of any school 
or college in the country. It maintains 
regular courses of lectures, sends out ex- 
peditions in quest of new material, and thus 
constantly increases its influence. Marshall 
Field, its founder, by his will greatly added to 
its resources, so that it is now second in 
equipment and possibilities only to the 
Smithsonian. 


ART APPRECIATED AND MUSIC SUPPORTED 


The influence of the Art Institute upon the 
life of the city is not easy to estimate. The 
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building is conveniently located, and the 
average daily attendance of visitors, as has 
been said, is large. Particularly on free 
days the galleries are crowded, a fact which 
would seem to show that the pictures and 
statuary are interesting to the masses of the 
poorer citizens. Many special exhibitions 
are held throughout the year, and an apparent 
effort is made to encourage not only Chicago 
artists, but a general interest in art and an 
understanding of it. Yet the Institute does 
not lie byany means so close to the heart of the 
people as the Orchestra does. Perhaps this 
is only natural. The very best music can 
be given in Chicago as it can anywhere else, 
but of course for the most part only second 
and third rate pictures can be seen there. 
And moreover there is in the collections of the 
Institute an immense proportion of rubbish. 
If the director were given a free hand to weed 
out or at least segregate a fair share of what 
the Institute now houses, the influence for 
good of the remainder would undoubtedly be 
increased. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the popular taste in art is steadily rising 
in Chicago. 

The picture stores are rapidly growing 
better. Year by year more and better pictures 
are coming into the possession of Chicagoans. 
Even the children in the public schools are 
being taught, through the agency of the 
Chicago Public School Art Society, the 
difference between good pictures and bad. 
This society, organized in 1894 has given and 
lent both pictures and casts to more than 
fifty of the city schools. An organization 
with a far wider sphere of effort is the Muni- 
cipal Art League, the object of which is ‘‘to 
promote in every practical way the beauti- 
fying of . Chicago.”’ Through com- 
mittees—on Parks, on Smoke Prevention, 
on Municipal Art, it has done much for 
Chicago; perhaps less physically than spiritu- 
ally, in keeping alive in a choking atmosphere 
the hope of better things. 

It is to be doubted whether as much good 
music may be heard in any other city of 
America, except New York, as in Chicago. 
The Thomas Orchestra was, while its first 
leader was alive, the most potent musical 
influence for good in the country. Not that 
it was the best orchestra, although it was 
admirable. Its peculiar value lay in its 
intimate relation to the city. It was Chicago's 
pride. And Thomas, seizing his opportunity, 
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led his patrons on till good music was en- 
tirely familiar to them, and their permanent 
desire for it was assured. 

It is not yet altogether clear that Thomas’s 
successor, Mr. F. A. Stock, is the man for the 
place. Certainly the concerts of last season, 
in particular the earlier concerts, were not 
what the audiences had grown used to. But 
the volume of their protest was indicative of 
the standards which the city had reached, 
and was therefore encouraging. Indeed there 
can be no doubt that Chicago is now more 
interested in music than in any other of the 
fine arts. Even before the Orchestra was 
established, the Apollo Club, with a mixed 
chorus of five hundred voices, had long been 
flourishing, and the teachers of music in the 
city had been noteworthy in number and 
quality. This interest in music is to be 
partly accounted for by the large proportion 
of Germans in the population—almost one- 
fourth. But its development in late years is 
due much more directly to the generosity of 
the original subscribers to the Orchestra 
Fund, who year after year made up a deficit. 
It is not so unusual to find one such man as 
Major H. L. Higginson of Boston, who is 
willing to bear a heavy burden a long time 
for the sake of the community; but to find 
fifty men, who will share such a burden 
among them for fifteen years, is less usual. 
But that has been the situation in Chicago. 

Again excepting New York, the theatres of 
no American city are at all comparable with 
those of Chicago, in number, size, beauty, or 
the character of their performances. The 
taste for the play, like the taste for music, 
is well-developed there. The only signi- 
ficant effort in the country for an endowed 
theatre is now taking shape there. Un- 
fortunately at present the city is a house 
divided against itself. The Chicago Wo- 
man’s Club secured the backing of various in- 
fluential citizens, engaged the theatre in the 
Fine Arts building, and secured Donald 
Robertson, formerly leading man with Miss 
Mary Shaw, as stage manager. Almost 
simultaneously a group of business men and 
others, including such men as Arthur T. 
Aldis, Charles L. Hutchinson, Stanley Field, 
Franklin MacVeagh, H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, 
and Martin A. Ryerson formed an organi- 
zation with exactly the same aims as those of 
the Woman’s Club. Efforts to combine the 
two movements proved futile, largely on 


account of a dispute over the stage-man- 
agership. 

The New Theatre, as the organization 
headed by Mr. Aldis is called, will give plays 
this winter in Steinway Hall under the di- 
rection of Victor Mapes. In a season of 
thirty weeks fifteen plays are to be presented. 
Just what plays are to be given has not yet 
been definitely determined, but it is an- 
nounced that they are not to be all classic, 
nor all modern. Thirty thousand dollars 
endowment has been secured by subscription, 
and twenty-five thousand dollars worth of 
tickets have been sold already. Whether 
both schemes will succeed, or neither, it is too 
soon to judge. Only united effort pulled the 
Orchestra through; and of course the Or- 
chestra was able to get the best music for 
nothing, while suitable plays must be paid 
for dearly. The outlook is not therefore the 
brightest. But the enthusiasm of the pro- 
moters of both the new theatres is conta- 
gious. The support has come not only from 
the rich men of the city, but also from those 
of shallower purses, whose deep interest is 
evident in the fact that they subscribe at all. 


THE LIFE OF THE LITERARY CLUBS 


One one occasion, in the eighties, when 
Oliver Wendell Holmes lectured before the 
Literary Club of Chicago, he remarked that 
it had never before been his good fortune to 
appear before a literary club which did not 
contain one literary member. Nowadays 
Chicago is not so badly off for authors. 
Henry B. Fuller, Hamlin Garland, Robert 
Herrick, Will Payne, Harriet Monroe, Finley 
P. Dunne, George Ade, Emerson Hough, 
Elia W. Peattie, Henry K. Webster, George 
B. McCutcheon, Rex Beach, to name the best- 
known among them, are all Chicagoans by 
adoption, though only two or three including, 
Mr. Dooley of Archey Road, were born there. 
Some years ago Mr. Howells, in one of his 
kindly reviews, ran over a list like this, and 
hazarded the suggestion that possibly not 
from New York but from Chicago we might 
expect the Great American Novel. It has 
not come yet, but Chicago is still living in 
hope. 

In Chicago too flourishes the Dial, that 
standard-bearer of conservative criticism, 
now more than twenty-five years old, but 
still without a rival in the country. Its 
editor, Mr. William Morton Payne, occupies a 
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position in Chicago not unlike that of Colonel 
T. W. Higginson in Boston or Mr. R. W. 
Gilder in New York. These authors or, most 
of them, foregather in The Little Room, the 
one club in Chicago which knows the way to 
Bohemia. The Little Room was organized 
about twelve years ago, by a group of artists, 
architects and writers, and took its name 
from a little story of Mrs. Madeline Yale 
Wynne’s about a haunted chamber which 
was sometimes there when you looked for it 
and sometimes not. The members drop in to 
tea together every week in a downtown 
studio, and now and then entertain one another 
and their friends at open meetings, which are 
like the well-known little girl whose curl hung 
down on her forehead. The fifty or so mem- 
bers of The Little Room include nearly all of 
these who ‘“‘do things”’ literary or artistic in 
Chicago. 

There are other clubs in Chicago which aim 
at general culture—such, for example, as the 
Literary Club, which still flourishes, and the 
Twentieth Century—but, it must be con- 
fessed, they play a very small part. Among 
the innumerable women’s clubs, however, the 
Fortnightly must be mentioned. Not to name 
the Fortnightly in an account of the higher 


life of Chicago would be to play Hamlet with 


Hamlet left out. There are those who as- 
scribe to Mrs. Kate Newell Doggett, the 
founder of the Fortnightly, the honor of 
actually laying the corner-stone of the temple 
of culture in Chicago. Mrs. Doggett was a 
New York woman of a wide range of interests. 
At one time when the old University of 
Chicago was deprived of the services of its 
professor of botany, Mrs. Doggett volunteered 
to teach that subject without compensation. 
In 1873 she set her seal upon the Fortnightly, 
which has retained the leading place among 
its sisters—and daughters, for there is a 
Young Fortnightly, a Friday Club, and a 
Wednesday Club, which are offshoots of the 
older organization. But the association to 
which most credit is due for developing 
higher ideals in Chicago is without question 
the great Woman’s Club. It has now a 
membership of one thousand, divided into 
six groups—Art and Literature, Education, 
Home, Philosophy and Science, Philanthropy, 
and Reform. 

Not even a bare enumeration of what the 
Woman’s Club has done for Chicago can be 
given in this article. For one thing, it did 
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away with child labor in the state. Eight 
years ago, although Illinois was the third 
manufacturing state in the union, its child- 
labor laws were a disgrace. Hull House bore 
the brunt of the fight which put proper legis- 
lation on the statute books, but it was the 
Woman’s Club which made the fight possible. 
Miss Addams, Mrs. Kelley, and Mrs. Henrotin 
were almost as familiar figures at Springfield 
as the members of the legislature. The 
Woman’s Club was instrumental in organ- 
izing the first Juvenile Court in America. 
Formerly children even of eight and ten were 
tried in the same dock and in accordance 
with the same standards of justice as hardened 
criminals. Now every year two thousand 
boys and girls who have broken the law 
(technically called delinquent) pass under 
the jurisdiction of this special court, and 
the court establishes guardianship over a 
thousand more who are homeless or without 
proper care (technically called dependent). 
One who watches a single session of the 
Juvenile Court has the belief forced upon 
him that it does more to reduce crime in the 
city than any dozen of the other courts to- 
gether. The city owes to the Woman’s Club 
the beginning of the agitation for the system 
of small parks which now distinguishes 
Chicago. The vacation-school movement also 
was due to the efforts of the Woman’s Club. 
It is not necessary to carry the list further. 
No other organization of women in the world 
can be compared to it in the matter of civic 
usefulness, in the intimacy of its relation to 
the life of a great city. 

It was said at the beginning of this article 
that the culture of Chicago was in some 
respects unique. It is precisely in such inti- 
macy as this, obvious in a thousand ways, 
that the uniqueness of Chicago’s culture is 
to be found. Chicagoans believe not only 
in enjoying but in employing their advan- 
tages of training and education. That spirit 
of universal fellowship that ‘‘community 
consciousness’’ which characterized the Chi- 
cago of the seventies and the eighties, now 
finds its expression in such activities as have 
just been cited. For example, one may take 
the case of Hull House, the Halsted Street 
settlement of which Miss Addams is the head. 
Hull House is primarily a cultural influence. 
Whatever may be the aim of other settlements 
in other cities, the primary desire of Hull 
House is to help in widening the horizon of 
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its neighbors. Philanthropy is secondary, 
almost accidental—a by-product. And its 
attempt is not made merely through the 
influence of classes, which are of course more 
educational than strictly cultural in their 
intention. The house itself has been made 
beautiful that the neighborhood might find 
delight in it. 

Loan exhibitions of pictures are common. 
There is a ‘‘Labor Museum,”’ wherein speci- 
mens of the handicrafts of all nations, of all 
ages, are exhibited, and where such crafts as 
weaving, bookbinding, pottery making, and 
metal working (all, as William Morris has 
shown, entirely cultural) are taught. There 
is a chain of dramatic clubs, among both 
children and adults, and plays are presented 
in the Hull House theatre which no other 
theatre in the city will take the financial risk 
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of presenting—plays of Ibsen, of Sophocles, 
of Bernard Shaw, of Shakespeare; Halsted 
Street and: the Lake Shore Drive mingling in 
the audience, and together finding pleasure in 
the excellence of the presentation. Such 
culture as this is real; it is the culture which 
Matthew Arnold opposed to anarchy; in it 
the nation may find hope. In it, and in its 
exponents—in men like Charles Hutchinson, 
and Judge Julian W. Mack, and Dr. Emil 
Hirsch, and Charles R. Crane, to name ex- 
amples only; and women like Miss Addams, 
and Mrs. Emmons Blaine, and Mrs. Charles 
Henrotin—in men and women who would 
have culture and democracy go hand in hand, 
in them is the belief of Chicago sure, and 
through them and many like them Chicago 
has developed, and continues to develop, a 
higher life. 





IN 


A SOCIAL AND FINANCIAL STUDY OF THE CRIMINALLY RICH 


WO consciences are struggling for 
public supremacy in the United 
States. One is the general con- 

science of the people with their standards of 
right and wrong, their ethical code, their 
religious beliefs, their notions of civic and 
private honor. The other is the code of the 
few score men who control great corporations, 
great railroad systems, great banks and trust 
companies, great industries, the great life 
insurance companies—the men who wield the 
power of the aggregated capital of the country. 
The insurance disclosures brought out in a 
series of ingenuous confessions the attitude 
of this small group toward the savings of the 
mass of the people. But this attitude of the 
insurance managers was not an exception. 
The spirit and attitude that they showed are 
the rule among many men in what is called 
the high financial world; for they regard 
themselves as a class apart and consider the 
general public as another class, whose savings 
must be concentrated and whose industry must 
be regulated in order that the United States 
may be prosperous. When the bank re- 


serves are big and the men of this select class 
are marking up the value of the pieces of 
paper which they have printed and call stocks 
and bonds, then according to their view 
times are good, the country is prosperous, and 
they should receive the thanks of the country 
for the part they have taken in bringing this 
about. 

The same feeling which Mr. McCurdy of 
the Mutual Life displayed in pointing to the 
size of his company as proof of the success 
of his administration is not unique but cus- 
tomary. 

Yet it often happens that those who criti- 
cise the system of high finance fail to consider 
the sincerity of the men who practice what the 
public condemn. These men make a narrow 
provincial community. They live by them- 
selves. Whether in Wall Street by day or 
in the Waldorf, the St. Regis and the other 
luxurious hotels and clubs at night, or at their 
country palaces, or on their Palm Beach 
vacations, they come in personal contact on 
terms of equality only with others of their 
own kind. True, they meet other men but 
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only such as are paid to work for them and 
who for that reason become the necessary 
machinery of the system. The mass of the 
people are much further removed from com- 
munication and contact with these few score 
men than if the people of the United States 
lived in Paris or London or the Riviera. 
These gentlemen honestly believe that, be- 
cause of their ability and of the lack of ability 
on the part of the mass of the people, they 
have a right to manage as large a part as 
possible of the financial and industrial affairs 
of the people, and that the country 1s better off 
in proportion to their influence. To the be- 
lief which all successful men naturally have 
in themselves there is added the constant ad- 
ulation of the men under them; their railroad 
presidents, industrial presidents, managers 
superintendents, secretaries, associates, and 
a hoard of parasites who always cluster about 
money. Living in no other atmosphere, 
they breathe no other air and have no other 
food. Should any one of them fail in his 
financial plans, he drops out of the class, 
broken and discredited, and his successors 
and associates go on still more strongly con- 
firmed in their belief that the only success 
worth having is the possession of many 
millions and the only failure is the lack of them. 

Mr. Stuyvesant Fish in a recent address 
pointed out that while there are thousands 
of directors in the great corporations of the 
United States the number of men who form 
a majority of these directorates is very small. 
The trustees of the three great life insurance 
companies alone held more than one thousand 
and four hundred directorates. Some men are 
directors in more than fifty corporations; and, 
except Mr. John D. Rockefeller, almost every 
man well known in high finance is a director 
in a dozen or ascore of railroad, industrial, and 
banking corporations. If the clerks, secre- 
taries, and other hired men who sit in these 
boards of directors merely as dummies were to 
be credited to their proprietors, the multi- 
plicity of directorates would be still more 
manifest and the unity of ownership of many 
of the great corporations of the United States 
would still more plainly appear. 

The same line of conduct runs through the 
great corporations which these men control. 
Between the real producer and the con- 
sumer, there is a widening space, and on this 
space stand these high financiers. Every 
year labor becomes more efficient and more 
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productive. Every year the tastes and 
standards of the general public rise and their 
capacity to consume becomes greater. In- 
stead of these two factors developing a con- 
dition of natural equilibrium where each 
would profit without harm to the other, but 
both should share in the growth of intel- 
ligence, in the increase of inventions, and in 
the productivity of labor, the system of high 
finance establishes a switch to turn off a part 
of this annual increase in wealth to its own 
private pockets. 

A result of this policy appears in the change 
of form which capital in the United States is 
taking. Savings used to go into homes, into 
small bonds and mortgages and savings banks. 
The volume of these forms of savings has in- 
creased in proportion to the increase in popu- 
lation but not in proportion to the increase of 
the wealth of the United States. Twenty 
years ago savings banks had as large deposits 
as the national banks. To-day the deposits 
of the national banks are almost twice as 
large. The money on deposit in the national 
banks in New York City alone amounts to 
twice as much as the cost of all the new build- 
ing in 1905 in the twenty largest cities of the 
United States. The United States Bureau 
of Labor has collected statistics of a large 
number of families whose wages or salary 
ran from $60 to $100 a month, the average 
income for a year being about $850. These 
families were selected as typical of the numer- 
ous ‘‘lower-middle”’ class. The total savings 
of these families averaged only 7 per cent. of 
their year’s income. The average gain in 
wealth of the great corporations of the United 
States has been increasing at more than 
twice as fast a rate. 

Thus has come, perfectly naturally, a feel- 
ing which shows itself very frankly at times 
in high financial circles, that these persons 
are in a way above the law. In fact many 
able lawyers spend their time and ability to 
enable these men, as their clients, to evade the 
law. The criminal law of every state pro- 
vides penalties for all forms of crime irre- 
spective of the wealth and the standing of the 
criminals. Yet what is this doctrine of ‘‘the 
higher law” but a claim that the great finan- 
cial institutions of the United States, which 
means the men who control them, are above 
the statutes, above the courts, and superior 
to the law? 

Instances could be multiplied indefinitely 








were proof needed that some high financiers 
have a code of their own alien and hostile to 
the statute law of the United States, and that 
they reward according to their own code and 
not the law and punish according to their code 
and not the law. The men who break the 
law of the common people to make money 
for a high financier receive their reward in 
higher salaries, in profitable opportunities, 
and in other advancement toward wealth 
which is their proof of success. On the other 
hand a man who should naturally belong to 
their own class and who obeys the law instead 
of their own code finds their vengeance fol- 
lowing swift upon his breach of their false 
standards. 

The trail of many great corporations shows 
the violation of both the penal code and the 
revised statutes. To issue stock without 
receiving real value for it is nominally un- 
lawful, even in the states which invite the 
loose organization of corporations. The 
keeping of false books of accounts is forgery 
everywhere. Obtaining money by false pre- 
tenses is a felony, and yet there is hardly a 
prospectus of a great promotion which does 
not contain statements that its promoters 
know are deceptive or false and the purpose 
of which is to induce the general public to buy 
manufactured securities at a fictitious value. 
_ Most critics of the high financiers fail to 

give them credit for sincerity. The critics 
of the United States Senate omit to consider 
this same fact—that, the senators whom the 
public hold responsible are not part of the 
public but belong by close association and 
personal and political alliance to the great 
capitalists who constitute the power of the 
system of high finance. 

The difficulty of securing effective results 
from the arousing of the public conscience is 
its inability to make its voice heard. The 
United Statés is a big country. The millions 
of people have millions of individual interests 
of their own. The mass of its citizens have 
daily before them the necessary problem of 
earning enough money to support their fam- 
ilies. What time and thought, energy and 
ability they have left after working out this 
problem from day to day it is hard to concen- 
trate and to make effective. But if ever a 
method is found of voicing the public con- 
science, its demands will drown the false 
standards of the system of high finance. 
Until that time the struggle between the two 
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standards will go on, and the two consciences 
will continue side by side. 


II 


The ‘‘professionally”’ rich are alike in all 
countries. Mr. C. K. Chesterton, the English 
literary critic, recently wrote of this class in 
Great Britain, as follows: 

“The Englishman who travels to Scotland first 
class in order to have ‘a carriage to himself all the 
way’ may be a very nice fellow, but no one can 
describe him as a civilized man. He is yielding to 
the savage shyness, the skulking isolation, of an 
Ojibway. The same man has always a terror lest 
strangers should speak to him—a thing which is the 
mark of undeveloped and illiterate tribesmen all 
over the world. Any one who compares a third- 
class carriage full of navvies with a first-class full of 
oligarchs will at once realize that the primary differ- 
ence consists simply in the fact that the third-class 
carriage is more civilized than the first-class 
carriage; that is to say, it is more social, more of a 
community. If you emptied that third-class car- 
riage into a field its occupants could make a picnic. 
If you carried that third-class carriage through the 
air to a desert island its occupants could make a na- 
tion. They are used to talking with each other as 
equals, dealing with each other, fighting each other, 
and all the other relations essential to a healthy 
commonwealth. They know how to deal with 
those of their company who constitute a temporary 
problem. They know how to sustain and soothe the 
moderately drunk, how to rebuke the needlessly and 
inartistically drunk. But when the bodies of six 
rich men sit side by side their souls do not sit side 
by side at all. Each of their souls is walking like a 
savage hunter in the silence of ancestral forests. 
For when all is said and done, the great practical 
object of being a rich man is to get out of the com- 
monwealth altogether. It is to get to a position 
where the rules made for the common good scarcely 
touch a man at all.” 

Now it is the isolation, the self-deception, 
the false view of themselves and of our society 
which is taken by our ‘‘criminally rich,” as 
Mr. Roosevelt once called them—it is these 
things that are making what we call Socialism, 
But merely to state the case in the simplest 
way is to seem to make a class distinction—is 
to seem to include in condemnation all rich 
men which would of course, be an injustice. 
Many of them in the United States belong 
to the people, have the conscience of the 
people, are an integral and helpful part of our 
life. But it is those others who live and work 


by the false corporation-code that make the 
chasm and that do the economic crimes which 
we have not yet found a way to punish, 








OUR FIRST EXPERIMENT IN 
SOCIALISM 


HOW THE PILGRIMS UNDER THE MOST ADVANTAGEOUS CON- 
DITIONS TRIED A LIFE OF COLLECTIVISM AND GAVE IT UP 


BY 


Fr. T. GATES 


, SHE book long known as ‘‘The May- 
flower Log Book,’’ but which is in 
fact a carefully written history of the 

whole Pilgrim movement, by Governor Brad- 

ford, from its inception in England, through 
its history in Holland, the migration to Ply- 
mouth, and the first thirty or forty years of 
the life there, was preserved in Boston, up 
to the time of the Revolutionary War. Dur- 
ing the war the book disappeared. It is under- 
stood to have been taken from the Old South 

Church in Boston and carried off by a British 

soldier. It was lost to the world for a hundred 

years. A decade or two ago, however, it was 


found in England, became the subject of 


and was finally 
inter- 


international negotiation, 
returned to the United ‘States with 
national ceremony. 

In the midst of our present socialistic agita- 
tion, it is worth while to recall an almost for- 
gotten episode of the early Pilgrim life. The 
Pilgrims experimented for a time with the 
Socialistic principle carried to its logical and 
extreme limits. They did this, probably, 
not from any formal adhesion to the doc- 
trines of Socialism, which were not then cur- 
rent, but because of the deep love they bore 
to one another, and of the profound conviction 
that their circumstances required the adoption 
of this principle. Certain it is that the con- 
ditions under which they performed their ex- 
periment in Socialism, were highly conducive 
to success. 

The Mayflower people were well united and 
at the first there was no dissension about the 
course to be pursued. They adopted the 
principle with sincerity and with entire faith 
in one another. They agreed to hold their 
land in common, to conduct their enterprises 
in common, to have a common treasury, a 
common food supply, a common indebted- 


ness, a common cultivation of the soil, and a 
common sharing of its fruits. 

They were a most carefully selected people. 
They had a common religion and that religion 
dominated their lives. Far beyond even the 
religion of the Puritans, the religion of the 
Pilgrims was essentially a religion of love, of 
sacrifice, and of service—at root not the 
religion of Moses, but the religion of Jesus. 

Not only did the spirit of brotherly love 
animate them ina high degree, but that spirit 
of love had been cemented among them by 
extraordinary circumstance; by long mutual 
acquaintance, by many intermarriages, by 
common persecution in England, by common 
experiences of deep poverty and suffering in 
Holland, by still greater sufferings in crossing 
the sea, by the most frightful afflictions during 
the first winter of their landing. It would per- 
haps be difficult to find in the whole annals 
of the human race, a body of people knit to- 
gether by ties so many and so powerful. 

And then, too, their very isolation was a 
great advantage in their Socialistic experi- 
ment. If on the one hand they were not 
seduced by the corrupting influences of bad 
association, of bad example, of false phi- 
losophies of life ; if they were debauched by no 
examples of riches corruptly gained, by no 
privileged class, by no gilded aristocracy, by 
no mad craze for wealth, on the other hand 
the moral health of the community was not 
tainted by a vast criminal class, nor depressed 
by a submerged tenth, nor enfeebled by any 
other penalties than those of natural law. 
Moreover, their isolation not only protected 
them from corrupting influences but it closed 
to each of them every avenue of personal es- 
cape from his share of the common burdens 
of society. There were no convenient public 
charities on which they could fall back or to 
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which the lazy and inefficient could betake 
themselves. The principle of faith in and 
love for one another was given an unrestricted 
field. I say no avenue of escape; and yet 
under these circumstances and among a sober, 
God-fearing, labor-loving community bound 
together by the most powerful ties known 
to the human heart, this Socialistic principle 
worked an immediate, and, as it proved, 
nearly fatal paralysis of energy. The So- 
cialistic experiment was tried under the most 
stringent and imperative motives. It was 
tried patiently for several years. It was 
abandoned reluctantly only when abandon- 
ment was forced by the alternative of starv- 
ation. 

If the Socialistic principle could not succeed 
with these people under these circumstances, 
it would be interesting to learn under what 
conditions it could succeed, unless it be with 
disembodied spirits in celestial regions. The 
following is the quaint account by Governor 
Bradford of this experiment and of its failure. 
It will be observed that the comments of the 
good Governor on this failure penetrate very 
deeply into the heart of things, and raise some 
questions which Socialistic philosophers will 
do well deeply to ponder. 

The following extract from Governor 
Bradford’s History, begins on page 162. The 
Governor is describing the condition of things 
in the spring of 1623 when the company had 
been reduced to extremities. I quote as 
follows: 


‘All this whille no supply was heard of, 
neither knew they when they might expecte 


any. So they begane to thinke how they 
might raise as much corne as they could, and 
obtaine a beter crope then they had done, that 
they might not still thus languish in miserie. 
At length, after much debate of things, 
the Govr (with ye advise of ye cheefest 
amongest them) gave way that they should 
set corne every man for his owne perticuler, 
and in that regard trust to them selves; in 
all other things to goe on in ye generall way 
as before. And so assigned to every family 
a parcell of land, according to the proportion 
of their number for that end, only for present 
use (but made no devission for inheritance), 
& ranged all boys and youth under some 
familie. This had very good success; for it 
made all hands very industrious so as much 
more corne was planted then other waise 
would have bene by any means ye Govr or 
any other could use, and saved him a great 
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deall of trouble, and gave farr better contente. 
The women now wente willingly into ye field, 
and tooke their litle-ons with them to set corne, 
which before would aledg weaknes, and ina- 
bilitie; whom to have compelled would have 
been thought great tiranie and oppression. 
‘““The experience that was had in this comone 
course and condition, tried sundrie years, and 
that amongest godly and sober men, may well 
evince the vanitie of that conceite of Platos 
& other ancients, applauded by some of 
later times; that ye taking away of properties 
and bringing in communitie into a comone 
wealth, would make them happy and florish- 
ing; as if they were wiser than God. For this 
comunitie (so farr as it was) was found to 
breed much confusion & discontent, and 
retard much imploymet that would have 
been to their benefite and comforte. For ye 
yong-men that were most able and fitte for la- 
bour & service did repine that they should 
spend their time & streingth to worke for 
other mens wives and children, with out any 
recompence. The strong, or man of parts, 
had no more in devission of victails & 
cloaths, then he that was weake and not able 
to doe a quarter ye other could; this was 
thought injuestice. The aged and graver 
men to be ranked and equalised in labours 
and victails, cloaths, etc., with ye meaner & 
yonger sorte, thought it some indignite & dis- 
respect unto them. And for mens wives to 
be commanded to doe servise for other men, 
as dresing their meate, washing their cloaths, 
&c., they deemed it a kind of slaverie, neither 
could many husbands well brooke it. Upon 
ye poynte all being to have alike, and all to 
doe alike, they thought them selves in ye like 
condition, and one as good as another; and 
so, if it did not cut of those relations that God 
hath set amongst men, yet it did at least much 
diminish and take off ye mutuall respects that 
should be preserved amongst them. And 
would have bene worse if they had been men 
of another condition. Let non objects this is 
men’s corruption, and nothing to ye course it 
selfe. I answer, seeing all men have this cor- 
ruption in them, God in his wisdome saw 


‘ another course fiter for them. 


“But toreturne. After this course setled, 
and by that their corn was planted, all their 
victails were spente, and they were only to 
rest on Gods providence; at night noe many 
times knowing wher to have a bitt of any 
thing ye next day.” 


After they had planted their corn thus in 
severalty, and before it had become ripe, 
there came in another shipload of immigrants 
from England and these brought with them 
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a considerable amount of provisions. The 
Plymouth people had been living meantime 
on shellfish, on what little they could secure 
by hunting and by fishing, and had not 
actually starved. They viewed the coming of 
the new shipload with apprehension. See 
how completely they had become weaned 
from their unfortunate Socialistic experiment! 
I now renew the quotation (Page 176): 


‘‘The old planters were affraid that their 
corne, when it was ripe, should be imparted 
to ye new-comers, whose provisions wch 
they brought with them they feared would fall 
short before ye year went aboute (as indeed 
it did). They came to ye Govr and besought 
him that as it was before agreed that they 
should set corne for their perticuler, and 
accordingly they had taken extraordinary 
pains ther aboute, that they might freely 
injoye the same, and they would not have 
a bitte of ye victails now come, but waite till 
harvest for their owne, and let ye new-comers 


PROSPERITY AND 


BUSINESS MORALS 


injoye what they had brought; they would 
have none of it, excepte they could purchase 
any of it of them by bargain or exchainge 
Their requeste was granted them, for it gave 
both sides good contente; for ye new-comers 
were as much afraid that ye hungrie planters 
would have eat up ye provissions brought.’ 


They loaded up the ship with clapboards, 
and with beaver and other furs, and sent 
Winslow over to England. The narrative 
then continues: 


‘‘By this time harvest was come, and ‘in 
stead of famine, now God gave them plentie, 
and ye face of things was changed, to ye 
rejoysing of ye harts of many, for which they 
blessed God. And ye effect of their particu- 
lar planting was well seene, for all had, one 
way & other, pretty well to bring ye year 
aboute, and some of ye abler sorte and more 
industrious had to spare, and sell to others, 
so as any generall wante or famine hath not 
been amongst them since to this day.” 


BUSINESS MORALS 


A SUMMARY OF THE OPINIONS OF REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF ALL PROFESSIONS AND 
CALLINGS IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED STATES ABOUT THE STATE OF BUSI- 
NESS MORALS, ABOUT THE CONTINUATION OF PROSPERITY, ABOUT THE MENACE 


OF SOCIALISM, ABOUT 


every part of the United States and 

were to meet a thousand well-informed, 
influential men—men of affairs, men in public 
life, and professional men—and every one of 
them would frankly tell you what he thinks 
about the three or four large subjects now 
uppermost in the public thought, you would 
feel that you had a pretty accurate measure 
of public opinion. 

When a man’s opinion is asked for publica- 
tion, he is likely, especially if he be a man 
of prominence in his community, to speak 
with undue reticence or with undue emphasis; 
and opinions that are given, not for publica- 
tion, are likely to be more interesting than 
opinions that are given to be published. 

Tue Wor p’s Work sent a letter of inquiry 
to 2,000 men in every part of the country, 
asking their opinions about (1) the continua- 
tion of prosperity and the way in which the 


[ YOU were to make a journey to 


TAXING FORTUNES, 


AND ABOUT REVISING THE TARIFF 


people are using it, (2) about Socialistic 
unrest, (3) about taxing accumulated wealth, 
(4) about reducing the tariff, (5) about cor- 
poration morals, (6) about the danger of 
speculative tendencies, and (7) in general 
about the standard of morals in business. 

Of these, 800 are men of affairs—successful 
business men—the rest are public men, in- 
cluding the governors of all the states, 
bankers, clergymen, presidents of colleges, 
other teachers, editors, and a group of 500 
whose names were taken from the subscrip- 
tion list of the magazine and whose occupa- 
tions are unknown. The aim was to select 
2,000 of the best-informed and most fairly 
representative men that could be chosen. 
They were asked to answer these seven 
questions, in confidence—their names would 
not be used and their answers would be pub- 
lished only in summary. 

The replies that have been received may 
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be taken, it is safe to say, as a fair section of 
public opinion; and a summary of these 
replies follows: 


THE UPLIFT IN BUSINESS MORALS 


In reply to the question, ‘Are there in- 
dications of an uplift in business morals, 
methods, and tendencies?”’ fifty per cent. of 
the writers unreservedly said ‘‘Yes.’”’ More 
than half of the rest declared that there had 
been a perceptible uplift or tendency in 
that direction, but ‘‘questioned its perma- 


nency:” The rest said, “No,” without 
qualification. 
A Western governor wrote. ‘‘The world 


”? 


is growing better,’ and a prominent New 
York merchant said; ‘‘I believe business 
morals are higher and better than ever before 
and are steadily improving.’’ There was a 
frequent reference to a ‘‘better tone in busi- 
ness.’’ The following is typical of the gen- 
eral sentiment: 

“The demand is for clean, strong men in 
business and public life.” 

There is a tendency to attribute bad busi- 
ness morals to ‘‘high finance.”’ A business 
man writes. ‘I believe that there were 
never more honorable men than are to be 
found to-day and also that the world has 
never produced greater scamps than some, 
who by reason of financial success are able to 
cast a glamour over shameful things.” An- 
other sees uplift in all business life ‘‘save 
financial circles, which seem to have attracted 
all the conscienceless rascals.” 

The general feeling that is given by reading 
the answers to this question is that most men 
believe that there is a definite tendency to 
improvement in business morals; that some 
believe that “high finance’’ is corrupt, and 
that a few believe that the penal code rather 
than a moral code, is the chief restraint 
against dishonesty. 


RESULTS OF INSURANCE EXPOSURES 


Seventy per cent. of the replies expressed 
the belief that much good has been accom- 
plished in corporate management by the in- 
surance exposures and the agitation over the 
railroad rate bill. The rest believe that the 


toning up is only temporary. 

Aman from Detroit, Michigan, ays hat the 
investigations have proved ‘‘the existence of 
a national conscience,’’ and another declares, 
“The business conscience seems to have be- 
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come more acute among those who direct 
financial matters.” 

Other comments follow: 

“Yes, better men are being selected 
for positions of great trust and responsi- 
bility.” 

‘“‘All such agitations are temporarily bene- 
ficial, but personal honesty and high minded- 
ness in business are better.”’ 

‘*Will result in cleaner and better methods 
of corporate management.” 

Yet a few, ‘‘question the permanency of 
the effect,’’ and maintain that the exposures 
will soon be forgotten. One man says— 
‘“*What is needed is publicity and Federal 
supervision over all corporations.” 

Any good effect of the investigation in re- 
straining speculation is doubted by some. 
For example: “I do not believe that these 
events have made investors more careful in 
their investments or lessened the danger of 
an era of speculation. Speculation seems to 
come from some source far beyond the con- 
trol or influence of money aggregations.”’ 


NO FEAR OF SOCIALISM 


More than eighty per cent. of the replies 
show no fear of Socialism or ‘‘the social un- 
rest.”’ A few said that the unrest is natural 
in a democratic government. Only two 
replies specifically said that Socialism ‘‘threat- 
ens our progress and prosperity.”” Many 
expressed confidence in the ‘‘good sense of the 
American people”’ to offset any revolutionary 
movement. 

Some characteristic replies are these: 

‘I do not believe Socialism can ever be a 
serious factor in American society although 
it will doubtless spread among the laboring 
classes.”’ 

“The movement has not made much head- 
way save among the laboring class and as soon 
as the evils of which the labor interests com- 
plain are remedied the Socialistic movement 
will disappear.”’ 

“Socialism can never seriously affect our 
life. Socialists seem to become conservative 
when called upon to put their theories into 
practice.” 

Other letters ‘“‘rely on the intelligence of 
Americans to overcome any serious threat of 
Socialism.’’ ‘*No alarm is felt,’’ and ‘no 
real significance is attached to the move- 
ment.”’ 

Some replies attribute the Socialistic feeling 
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to ‘the piling up of enormous fortunes.”’ 
Others ascribe it to labor unions. 

Another man wrote: ‘‘Socialism’s greatest 
propagandists are the trusts.”” A significant 
reply which reflects the opinion of a good 
many is: ‘‘The greatest menace to the coun- 
try is the disregard of the law.” 





THE REMEDY 


Now as to the remedy. Here are sug- 


gestions: 

“The best preventive of socialistic notions 
is the regulation—not ownership—of the 
quasi-public corporations by the Government, 
and also the regulation of labor organizations.” 

“Publicity in the affairs of public service 
companies and equal rights guaranteed to all 
the public, will rob many an agitator of his 
job.” 

‘‘If the evils which permit vast fortunes 
were done away with, no such drastic measures 
as income and inheritance taxes should be 
necessary.” 

“The remedy lies in real democracy which 
involves industrial righteousness and a wide 
open field with no favor.” 

But there is a larger remedy—‘‘ Education”’ 
—which several propose. Hereisone: ‘The 
real progress toward higher life would be 
an educational campaign begun in the schools 
against the all-pervading idea that the dollar 
is the sole measure of success.”’ 

There is hardly a trace of fear in all these 
answers of any form of Socialism; and the 
dominant feeling is that the methods of trusts 
and labor unions are responsible for the blind 
cry that demands Socialistic remedies. The 
common sense of the people finds expression 
in the simple demand that the laws be enforced 
—that is enough. 


_ TAXING GREAT FORTUNES 


More than half of the replies favor an in- 
come tax, and support the principle of the 
President’s views of taxing fortunes by proper 
means. They declare as follows: 

‘‘Such a tax on surplus fortunes would be 
a safety valve for the increasing feeling of 
unrest.”’ 

‘“‘T believe an income tax would put a lot 
of idle money to good use.” 

“In our state (North Carolina), we have 
both an income tax and an inheritance tax 
and we believe in them for the nation.” 

Sixty per cent. of the writers agree that vast 








BUSINESS MORALS 


accumulations of wealth are a serious menace 
to the country. Some suggestions are: 

‘‘We don’t need any confiscation of large 
fortunes but rather'a lawful use of them.’’ 

Yet a Chicago man says: ‘‘There would be 
no fear of fortunes if the laws were enforced.” 
From Tennessee comes the statement, ‘‘ Per- 
sonally I think very great fortunes are a great 
security to the country,’’ and another South- 
erner said, ‘Great fortunes do great good 


_ if judiciously and honestly administered.” 


Very little attention was paid to the in- 
heritance tax, few expressing any opinion. 
Those who did, said that it is a good plan. 


REDUCTION OF THE TARIFF 


In reply to the question: ‘Would an in- 
come tax by the National Government (if the 
Supreme Court decision could be reversed) 
open the way to a reduction of the tariff,” 
and, ‘‘Do you regard the reduction of the 
tariff as an event that must come at an early 
date, and do you consider it desirable ?’’ more 
than eighty per cent. declared for tariff reduc- 
tion. Here are some comments: 

‘*Tariff revision must be made from time 
to time to meet industrial conditions.” 

‘‘There is no justification for a tariff in 
excess of the demands of the Government, 
economically administered.’’ 

‘*Yes—but not until hard times come.’ 

‘*Should be gradually reduced to a revenue 
basis. The present tariff is the most demor- 
alizing and corrupting influence in our na- 
tional politics.”’ 

Many of the writers declare that though 
they are ‘‘republican high tariff men,”’ they 
favor immediate tariff reduction. ‘‘ Prices 
are too high,” they say. 

Few however are able to see any connection 
between the possible income taxand a tariff re- 
vision. Some say: ‘Both must come whether 
one opens the door for the other or not.” 


’ 


CONTINUATION OF PROSPERITY 


Qualified by the statement, ‘‘If crops are 
good,”’ and ‘‘If Wall street doesn’t get 
queer,’ the great majority expect a con- 
tinuation of the present unexampled pros- 
perity. 

Here is a typical Western opinon: ‘‘I be- 
lieve that it will continue if we can keep the 
Wall street operators from causing a panic. 
Western men are carefully investing their 
money in legitimate development.” 

















VIEW SHOWING THE IMMEDIATE RECOVERY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Clearirg away déhris on California Street to make room for new buildings 
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HOW THE DISASTER BROUGHT OUT THE TEMPER OF AN 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


INDOMITABLE PEOPLE RETURN- 








ING AT ONCE TO THE WORK OF BUILDING A NEW CITY FROM THE RUINS OF THE OLD— 


INCIDENTS BY AN 
THIS TEST 





O-DAY you may not speak in San 
Francisco of the ‘‘earthquake.”’ 
You will be instantly corrected. ‘It 

was the fire that did the damage,’ you will 

be told, and photographs will be shown you, 
taken the morning of the shock, which will 
prove the assertion. Thus corrected, you 
may remark upon the vast devastation 
wrought—‘‘by the fire.’’ Then the citizen, 
with a Californian’s pride in the many super- 
lative possessions of his state, will probably 
inform you that ‘‘it is the greatest disaster 
in history.” “But,” he will add, “in ten 
years you will not be able to find a trace of 
the ruins. San Francisco will be a better 
built, more prosperous, more beautiful city 
than it was, and instead of 400,000 population 
we'll have 700,000.” 
This undaunted spirit of recovery mani- 
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THE WAY IN WHICH THE CITY MET 


Cree 








fested itself in thousands of ways directly 
after the disaster, and continues to manifest 
itself with increasing momentum in the 
practical work of making good the boast. 
Thirteen days after the ‘‘late unpleasantness,” 
as the Chronicle was already calling it (the 
Chronicle’s plant was obliterated in the fire), 
I crossed the bay from Oakland to the foot 
of Market Street, and asked myself if I had 
not made a mistake and fallen in with an 
excursion to Coney Island. The good nature 
and frequent mirth of the passengers gave no 
suggestion that they were San Franciscans 
returning to a ruined city. As the boat 
entered the slip there were laughing com- 
ments on the drunken angle of the flagstaff 
surmounting the ferry house tower, but none 
on the fact that the hands of the clock below 
it still stood at sixteen minutes past five. 
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The sight of what lay behind the ferry 
house increased the amazement at the manner 
in which these people laughed away their 
misfortunes. Up Market Street to the Call 
building, there were only piles of brick and 
twisted steel with an occasional chimney or 
crazy wall; north of Market Street, only 
gutted buildings or heaps of rubbish; south of 
Market, only a wilderness of completer ruin. 
But everywhere hundreds of men were clear- 
ing off the debris and piling it up for removal. 
Walking and riding all day, and for four days 
afterwards, I searched the faces of the throngs 
and not one appeared to be cast down or dis- 
heartened. In this city which was honored 
by and which honored Robert Louis Steven- 
son, everyone seemed to be living his creed 
under a supreme test of its efficacy, for surely 
“cheerfulness abounded, with industry.” 

The centre of the city’s life had been moved 
from Market Street to distant Fillmore Street, 


PANORAMA OF SAN 


but the life itself remained. Crowds of busy 
people thronged the new thoroughfare, con- 
centrating about three centres of activity: 
Franklin Hall, where Mayor Schmitz made his 
headquarters and where the information 
bureau was located and committee meetings 
held; an office across the street where the 
Committee on the Resumption of Retail 
Business issued permits to all who would re- 
new their trade (five hundred merchants 
had already resumed); and the Hamilton 
School on Geary Street, two blocks off Fill- 
more, where the Committee of Fifty and its 
sub-committees of finance and relief sat daily 
to handle the funds that poured in from all 
over the world. 

I went to each of these centres of the 
renewal of the city’s life. First to Franklin 
‘Hall, where a soldier sat blocking the 
entrance, and demanding to know the 
business of every one who entered. Upstairs 
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in a long hall was the information bureau 
Here all was activity with order On one 
side, at a row of card index boxes sat eight 
girls, busily filling cards. Each card bore the 
name, new address, and miscellaneous in- 
formation about every person who registered. 
Thousands had here left word of their present 
location and their condition, and from these 
files inquiries could be answered in five 
minutes. It was in effect a new business and 
residence directory of the city, well begun 
before the smoke had ceased to rise from 
smoldering buildings. A corps of stenog- 
raphers were busy answering letters of inquiry. 

On the other side of the hall a long line of 
men and women filed past a desk where all 
kinds of questions were promptly answered— 
“Where could the Mayor be found?” “At 
Fort Mason until three o’clock, then at a 
meeting of the Finance Committee in Hamil- 
ton School ’’—for example. 


FRANCISCO. SHOWING THE BEAUTIFUL 


In a little room adjoining the hall, a private 
secretary and a stenographer of the Mayor 
despatched as much of his business as did not 
require his personal attention. On the floor 
above, two committees were in session. 

Across the street from Franklin Hall were 
the rooms of the Committee on the Resump- 
tion of Retail Business. The men in charge 
said that the Committee had canvassed the 
retail merchants within a week after the fire, 
and that practically every one had started 
his business anew with the best equipment 
he could gather together. While I talked 
to them a man came in and asked for a 
permit. 

‘‘Where do 
asked. 

He named a 
district. 

‘* Do you own the lot?” 

“ao. 


you want to locate?’’ they 


certain lot in the burned 
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“Have you a temporary lease from the 
owner?” 

ie” 

‘Get one and bring it here, and we will 
issue the permit.”’ 

‘‘ But I don’t know who he is, nor where to 
find him if I did.” 

«Ask the neighboring tenants for his name 
and then go to the information bureau in 
Franklin Hall and get his new address.”’ 
The system was as simple as asking a police- 
man what street car to take. 

At Hamilton School the system was even 
more definitely worked out. The Committee 
of Fifty, appointed by the Mayor, had organ- 
ized a Committee of Finance of which Ex- 
Mayor James D. Phelan was made chairman. 
This committee receives and receipts for all 
contributions, and passes appropriations for 
the various purposes such as relief work, 
damages to owners of dynamited buildings, 


and the relief of other towns, as Santa Rosa 
and San José. The Supervising Committee, 
a sub-committee, passes on each individual 
claim under these general appropriations. 
Then the money is scrupulously cared for by 
a system of accounting, devised a few days 
after the fire by a firm of experts. 

These were the principal municipal ex- 
pressions of the instant and orderly recovery 
of the city from its disaster. But there were 
numberless unofficial expressions of the same 
determination and facility. I asked a promi- 
nent real estate dealer if he thought the city 
would be rebuilt. 


BUSINESS SWIFTLY RESUMED 


“Of course,’’ he said. “We have been 
busy every day and night arranging leases 
for temporary locations for the larger mer- 
cantile houses. Ina meeting yesterday of all 
the owners of the big businesses, every man 
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SITE OF A GREAT CITY—ITS HILLS AND BAY AND ISLANDS 
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said he expected to lose money for two years 
after reopening. But only one man said he 
would not resume because he didn’t want to 
lose any more than he had already, and the 
rest of them made him feel so cheap by calling 
him a coward that he had to say he would 
start in again. Ex-Mayor Phelan’s business 
interests were wiped out, but he has refused a 
renewed offer for his holdings and says he 
will stay. Everybody is going back to 
work.”’ 

There was corroboration of this statement 
onevery hand. Work was under way on the 
Fairmount Hotel, which had been gutted. 
Streams of burned rubbish were pouring from 
the upper stories of the steel frame buildings 
that had withstood the shock. ‘‘The Em- 
porium,’’ a department store which was 
unique on the Pacific Coast, had reopened 
in a mansion on Van Ness Avenue, and there 
I saw people buying clothing at ordinary 





prices in a drawing room whose walls were 
covered with red velvet. 

The spirit of the people expressed itself too 
in lighter ways. A steel building on Van Ness 
Avenue, with every window space gaping 
from a gutted interior, bore a freshly painted 


sign: 





THE HotTeL BALTIMORE 
‘OPEN ” 


IS NOW FOR BUSINESS 





It was—wide open. 

In front of every house was a stove set up 
in the street and shielded from the wind, 
because no fires were allowed in the houses 
until the chimneys could be inspected. These 


windbreaks almost invariably bore some 
jocular legend. Some were named ‘Zink- 


and’s”’ or ‘ Tait’s,’’ or‘‘ The Poodle Dog,”’ 


One 


after famous restaurants of the city. 
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sign read ‘Well Shaken,’ and below it a 
finger pointed to the next shack, on which 
was painted ‘‘Same Alive.’’ There were 
dozens of ‘‘Happy Homes.”’ In San José I saw 
a building, completely wrecked, from which 
a sign announced that: 





E. W. Jack 
HAS BEEN ‘‘EARTHQUAKED’”’ TO 
15 West St. JOHN ST. 


(JUST AROUND THE CORNER) 











and another, 





FROM THESE RUINS WILL RISE 


SAN Joss’s 
GROCERY 


GREATEST STORE 








But perhaps the most effective expression 
I saw of the spirit with which losses were 
borne, was on a street car on Devisadero 
Street. A well-dressed young woman re- 
cognized a young man standing by a seat 
several feet away. 

“Burned out?’’ she inquired. 

He smiled pleasantly and answered quite 
simply, ‘“‘Yes.”’ Nothing more was said. 

A liveryman who drove me about the city 
tried to explain this jubilant acceptance of 
misfortune. ‘San Francisco was the gayest 
city in the world,”’ he said, ‘‘and it’s hard for 
these people to take trouble seriously.”’ But 
the explanation lay deeper. San Francisco 
had always been a generously hospitable city 
and an open-handed friend of others in 
distress. And intuitively San Franciscans 
knew that their misfortune instantly became 
a common misfortune to all the world. In 
fact, they suffered less, emotionally, than 
those who sympathized while they aided. In 
Fresno, two hundred miles away, and un- 
injured, strong practical men told me that 
when they saw the ruins they broke down and 
cried. ‘It was our city,’ was their ex- 
planation. Besides their own pluck, it was 
this sense of their community of interests 
with the rest of the country that restored 
instant confidence among the people of 
San Francisco. The first relief committee 
was San Francisco’s own, but relief came 
from without from every city east to Boston 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


in the order of their distance by the time 
of the fastest trains. And when it came, 
the city had ready an organization to handle 
it systematically and without waste. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PEOPLE 


Martial law was never declared, but an 
extra-legal emergency condition was created 
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THE BURNHAM PLAN FOR THE HEAD OF MARKET 
STREET 





the day of the disaster, of which no one has 
yet complained. Disorder ceased, and a 
week later San Francisco was a safer place of 
residence and business than Chicago. The 
day following the shock, Mayor Schmitz 
appointed the Committee of Fifty, and the 
work of relief and reorganization began at 
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THE PRESIDIO—OR MILITARY DRILL GROUND—AS IT IS 


once. Three gays later mail was being de- 
livered in the unburnt districts. A few days 
later trolley cars were running up Market 
Street, and in thirteen days out Mission 
Street, where transfers were given to the 
16th Street line, running over to Fillmore 
Street and, on cross streets, out to the 
Presidio. Within two weeks from the first day 
of the fire, the Southern Pacific Company 
laid railroad tracks overnight up Market 
Street and on many of the streets south of 
Market, to facilitate the removal of the rub- 
_ bish. Temporary frame buildings were being 
put up for immediate use. The offices of the 


Santa Fé and Southern Pacific Railroads 
were opened in the ferry house, and traffic 


at once resumed. Thousands of families 
were transported free to other towns in the 


r 


state, in each of which, besides relief work, 
an organized campaign was made to provide 
refugees with employment. In Los Angeles 
a large fund was raised to take care tem- 
porarily of professional men and clerks who, 
by the nature of their training, were unable to 
do manual labor. 

The amazing part of the whole spectacle is 
the resiliency of the American character dis- 
played; by the response of the country in 
sympathy and supplies and treasure; and 
more by the superb exhibition of good- 
natured fortitude and immediate turning 
‘‘home to the instant need of things”’ of the 
people of San Francisco. The disaster was a 
test of our civilization and our democracy, 
and San Francisco measured up nobly to the 
high ideals of both. 


THE PRESIDIO AS IT MAY BE MADE 
Showing the formal drill ground, viewed from the proposed public parade 
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A SKETCH OF THE PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS AT THE HEAD OF MARKET STREET 
A formal arrangement of terraces connected by contour roads, the whole architectural scheme surmounted by a columnar 
monument leading the eye up to the Twin Peaks 


One incident may be taken as represen- 
tative of the temper of the people. Mr. 
D. Samuels, a retired merchant of San Fran- 
cisco, was on his way to New York to visit 
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THE BURNHAM PLAN FOR IMPROVING TELEGRAPH HILL 


‘ces and contour roads, and an encircling driveway near the top, commanding perhaps the best view of the city and harbor 


With terr 


two of his sons when the earthquake oc- 
curred. He did not realize the extent 
of the damage until he neared the city. 
His sons hurried to the statiom to meet him, 
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PROPOSED ATHLETIC STADIUM, OVERLOOKING THE GOLDEN GATE 


expecting to see a man broken by the news’ and active than he had been for years. One 
that his work from the days of ’49 was un- of the sons remarked : 
done. Instead, they found him more alert ‘This about cleans us out, doesn’t it? 


” 


Copyright, 1906, by Detroit Publishing Lompary 
VIEW SHOWING HOW BUSINESS WAS QUICKLY RESUMED 
Temporary business structures in the burned district and the men and teams busy in the work of rehabilitation 
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“What difference does that make, if we 
haven’t a cent left?’? demanded the old 
gentleman. ‘‘Now we have something to do 
worth living for. We will rebuild San Fran- 
cisco, and it will be a bigger and better city 
than it was. I shall take the next train back.”’ 

And he did, even refusing to go to a hotel 
for a rest, taking the first train he could get 
out of New York. 


THE BURNHAM PLANS 


The people of San Francisco had the pe- 
culiar good fortune to have at hand the plan 
of a new city to replace the old. 
our chance,”’ many said, ‘‘to carry out the 
Burnham plans.” 

In January, 1904, a number of the most 
progressive citizens had formed The Asso- 
ciation for the Improvement and Adornment 
of San Francisco, and invited Mr. D. H. 
Burnham, the architect, from Chicago, to lay 
out a coherent system of streets and public 
improvements which should give it a unified 
architectural and landscape character that 
should match with its already defined individ- 
ual character as perhaps the most interesting, 
cosmopolitan, and distinctive American city. 
Mr. Burnham accepted the invitation, and 
announced that he would draw the plans 
without fee. The Association paid only the 
incidental expenses of the work, which was 
begun Sept. 20, 1904. Late last year he 
presented his report to the Association. These 
plans were destroyed in the fire, but a few 
printed copies remain. 

The topography of the peninsula on which 
San Francisco is built is such that Mr. Burn- 
ham declared it to be the most beautiful site 
for a city in the world, surpassing even that 
of Naples. Seen from the ocean or from the 
landlocked bay its hills show a nobly varied 
sky line, and looking from the city itself there 
is a view of water on three sides, of rocky 
islands in the bay, and, in two directions, of 
other ranges of hills rising in places to moun- 
tainous peaks. On the side of the peninsula 
toward the bay is a broad sand flat, where the 
business portion of the city grew up naturally, 
while the residences and parks were grouped 
on the circle of hills back of it. Market 
Street pointed directly toward Twin Peaks, 
thus giving the end of the main thoroughfare 
a monumental distinction similar to that 
Produced on lower Broadway in New York 
by the spire of Grace Church looming up to 


‘Now is*® 
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mark the end of the perspective. But in 
many ways the plan of the city was defective, 
and at the best incomplete. 

The greatest difficulty was the checker- 
board arrangement of the streets, regardless of 
steep hills and of centres of civic activity 
which should have been easier of access from 
all quarters. To correct this fault Mr. Burn- 
ham suggested that a boulevard be built 
along the water front, encircling the entire 
city. From this boulevard any portion of 
the city could readily be reached by the 
regular street system. This street system 
would be made further convenient by new 
diagonal streets cut from the centre of the 
city to the outer boulevard. 

Another difficulty is the insufficient land 
approach along the neck of the peninsula. 
That the city might have an adequate 
highway here, Mr. Burnham proposed that 
Mission Street be extended out from the city 
into San Mateo.county, and widened. This 
great El Camino Real he would name Mission 
Boulevard. 

For the improvement of the city itself he 
considered it as divided theoretically into 
three divisions: civic, economic, and resi- 
dential, which he called ‘‘centres.”’ 

The civic division includes all public 
buildings, such as the courthouse, the post- 
office, the hall of records, museums of art and 
natural history, an auditorium for such public 
gatherings as political conventions, and the 
theatres. These buildings, in which the 
public character of the people finds architect- 
ural expression and in which the civic busi- 
ness is transacted, he grouped into a ‘“‘ centre”’ 
which should be as nearly as possible at the 
geographical centre and centre of population 
of the city. This point he determined to be 
the intersection of Market Street, Van Ness 
Avenue, and an extension, which he proposed, 
of the Panhandle from Golden Gate Park. 
At this point he would have a great circular 
‘‘place’’ or concourse, marked by a monu- 
ment of some sort. The civic centre should 
be pivotted on this place, and should be 
bounded by an encircling boulevard with a 
radius of several blocks, as indicated in the 
accompanying illustrations. Fronting on 
this boulevard he would have the civic build- 
ings placed, and heavy traffic excluded from 
it and from the intersecting streets and the 
‘place’ within. He also proposed a further 
extension of the Panhandle east to the water 
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front. Thus the civic activities of the city 
could be carried on without interruptions, in 
a district whose character would be at once 
dignified and convenient—set apart from 
the rush of businessand yet centrally located 
and made easily accessible from every quarter. 

For the financial district, located around 
the intersection of California and Sansome 
Streets, he proposed an arrangement of build- 
ings similar to a college quadrangle. He 
would have the financial houses grouped 
here about a ‘‘place,’’ at one end of which 
should be the Stock Exchange built in a 


style to be the commanding architectural , 


element of the group. The surrounding 
buildings should be connected by arcades, 
and the whole district closed to vehicles. 

The plan takes care of the commercial sub- 
division mainly by supplying more and wider 
streets. Thus the easterly extension of the 
Panhandle and the widening of Market 
Street would add to the convenience of this 
quarter. And for the improvement of the 
shipping facilities he proposed a system of 
protected docks which would more than 
double the available length of water front, 
besides concentrating the warehousing and 
reshipping of goods. 

Most of the suggestions for the residence 
districts are for contour streets on the hillsides, 
for terracing the steeper hills, and for a 
system of small parks on narrower streets 
which should be closed to traffic so that 
children might play in the open without fear 
of injury. 

He also proposes a formal arrangement of 
the inland end of Market Street, making a 
monumental approach to Twin Peaks, as 
indicated on page 7785. This would be a 
formal plaisance, with a contour road around 
either side leading up to the terrace, which 
should be surmounted by a tall column or 
statue. This statue would thus, looking up 
Market Street, lead the eye up from the 
perspective of the street, to the statue itself 
and on up to the still higher natural monu- 
ment of the Peaks. He proposes that the 
hilly Laguna de la Merced region back of 
Twin Peaks be made a great public park, 
extending clear across to the ocean. Resi- 
dences might be allowed within this area, 
under restrictions which would insure the 
preservation of its natural beauty. 

The Presidio Mr. Burnham would have 
improved by making a drill ground of magni- 


ficent proportions suitably defined by formal 
works at the sides and ends. On the hillsides 
above the drill ground would be a public 


;parade ground, from which the manceuvres 


could be watched as a great public spectacle, 

Fort Mason, or Black Point, at the foot of 
Van Ness Avenue, would be another natural 
site fora park. West of it, the plan provides 
for a swimming beach and for great public 
baths. The plan for Telegraph Hill is best 
explained by the illustration on page 7785, 

In general, the ‘‘ Burnham plans”’ provide 
for an ideal city, circled by a water-front 
boulevard, arranged for the most convenient 
despatch of all public business, and, on the 
side of comfort and pleasure and beauty, 
supplied with carefully arranged parks and 
more formal civic monuments. They would 
insure a beautiful and well ordered city, with- 
out hampering in any way its natural growth. 

Mr. Burnham did not expect that the plans 
could be executed in less than fifty years, and 
then only with many modifications. With 
the present necessity for immediate resump- 
tion of business at any cost, the disaster may 
even retard their adoption. But San Fran- 
cisco is fortunate to have before her this 
vision of what the city may become, and to 
have had it called to her attention by so great 
an opportunity to undertake the first steps in 
the creation of ‘‘the most beautiful city in 
the world.” 


THE FUTURE SAN FRANCISCO TO BE AN IDEAL 
CITY 


As this is being written there is much dis- 
cussion in San Francisco of the immediate 
adoption of some portions of the plan easiest 
of execution, modified to meet the emergency 
conditions of the present. A plan, based on 
one of Mr. Burnham’s recommendations, of 
condemning the block between every six and 
seventh street, beginning at the water-front, 
was discussed. This would provide for a 
series of broad boulevards, like Unter den 
Linden of Berlin, which would be at once a 
protection against future devastating fires 
and a magnificent beautification of the city. 
The cost of so great an undertaking how- 
ever, may prevent the adoption of this plan. 
But it seems likely that at least some head- 
way will be made now toward the realization 
of a city whose great thoroughfares and 
buildings will be worthy the splendid site of 
San Francisco’s hills and bay. 





A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF COLLEGES 


THEIR UNEVEN DISTRIBUTION AND WASTE BY DUPLICATION—MOST OF 
THE PATRONAGE AND MOST OF THE SUPPORT OF THEM ALL IS LOCAL— 


THE INTERESTING WORK OF THE GENERAL EDUCATION 


WALTER 


colleges. At each of them boys are 

taught the usual subjects, ancient and 
modern languages, mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry; and they are taught with prac- 
tically the same degree of thoroughness. 
In several departments they use the same 
text-books; and several members of the 
faculty of one college were trained at the 
same university as several members of the 
other faculty. These two colleges have 
buildings and grounds, too, that are very 
much alike. One has a finer house for its 
library than the other, but the college with 
the poorer building boasts that it has a better 
collection of books. One has a more pre- 


| KNOW a town where there are two 


tentious dormitory than the other, but this 


advantage, too, is offset by some corres- 
ponding disadvantage. 

If you stay in this town for a while, you 
will discover that the population is divided 
into two parts—those families who think 
that the college on this side of the town is 
better than the college on the other side of the 
town, and those families that hold the con- 
trary view. Each group is forever talking 
about the ‘‘better spirit”’ of its college. In- 
side the colleges themselves this college 
‘spirit’? at times becomes intense. Most of 
the boys who are graduated at one college 
earnestly thank Heaven that their parents 
or chance or their own good judgment kept 
them from becoming students of the other 
with its far worse ‘‘spirit.”’ 

Yet, if, standing outside this partisanship, 
you were to take a serious measure of the 
work and worth of these colleges, you would 
find it hard to decide which is the more use- 
ful to the community. The boys who have 
gone out from one have become as useful 
men as the boys who have gone out from the 
other. You would discover that the pres- 
ident of one is a somewhat broader man than 
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the president of the other; but they are, 
after all, men of the same good type. Some 
of the teachers in one are better than some of 
the teachers in the other; but this remark 
can be turned around with reference to other 
teachers. 

As you become better acquainted in the 
town, you discover many more similarities 


‘than differences. You find out, for instance, 


that both college presidents are asking for 
money from the same two or three rich men. 
The only difference is, one asks for a library, 
and the other asks for a contribution to his 
endowment. And neither, in making his 
requests, has ever spoken of the good work 
done by the the other. 

You might naturally ask, ‘‘Why two col- 
leges?”” It is a small town. It is only a 
moderately prosperous community. There 
are not enough students at both to make a 
very big institution; and the normal edu- 
cational income of the community goes to 
pay two college presidents where one would 
do, goes to build two libraries where one 
would do, and do better; to pay two pro- 
fessors of Latin, two of German and French, 
two of English, and so on; goes to equip two 
chemical and physical laboratories, to pay 
for two chapels where the same Bible is read 
and the same prayers are offered—in a word, 
the income of both, which, divided, maintains 
neither well, would maintain one very well 
and enable it to do much better work than 
either now does. But the faculties would not 
for a moment favor any plan for consoli- 
dation; the alumni at their annual ‘‘ban- 
quets”’ would loyally howl down such a sug- 
gestion; and, if the subject were to be 
seriously discussed, the real difference be- 
tween the two institutions would leap to 
light—one is a college of one Protestant 
denomination and the other is of another 
Protestant denomination! Yet each boasts 
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that it is really non-sectarian, and boasts 
truly; for sectarianism is fast becoming a 
mere tradition. Still the tradition is stronger 
than common sense or good business judg- 
ment. These two weak colleges, therefore, 
go on their begging way doing only fairly 
good work—work that is really not as good as 
the community is entitled to and pays for. 

In another town not forty miles away there 
is a third college that was established by the 
state. It, too, has its partisans. Its stu- 
dents look with contempt on the ‘“‘narrow 
spirit’? of the denominational colleges, al- 
though they are really no longer denomi- 
national. And there are sentimental reasons 
without number, of course, why this state 
college would not be consolidated with either 
of the others. 

Yet about 75 per cent. of the students of 
each of these institutions live within a radius 
of fifty miles of the college that they attend; 
and there is no difference between them— 
born of parents of the same stock, brought 
up in the same way, with the same outlook 
on life and with the same aims and ideals— 
except these differences of mere sectarian 
tradition and sentiment. 

So far from making an effort to unite them, 
men say that ‘‘the rivalry is a good thing’’— 
as if they were competing railroads or hotels. 

On the other hand I know (and you know) 
several of our principal cities without schools 
of collegiate grade; and there are vast waste, 

sad, well-populated places on the map where 
there are no colleges at all. 

If you take a wall map of the United States 
and stick a pin in the site of every school that 
is put down as a ‘“‘university’’ or a “‘college”’ 
in the Report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, you will be surprised 
to see how your pins stand in groups. You 
may be astonished to discover that eastern 


Tennessee and central Missouri are among 
the most thickly planted regions of the world 
with “‘colleges’’ and ‘universities. Many 


similar interesting and sad groupings appear. 

The three largest colleges in North Carolina 
are situated within a circle of thirty miles in 
diameter, and only one of them is in a town. 
Of the six colleges in South Carolina, five are 
within a circle of fifty miles radius. Of the 
eleven colleges in Kentucky, eight are within 
a circle of the same size. 
Ohio you may draw three such circles; and 
circle there are fifteen colleges; in 


in one 
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in the third, six. In Illinois 
you may draw two such circles, and one will 
include eleven colleges and the other seven. 
In Wisconsin eight out of the nine colleges 


another eleven; 


are within such a circle; in Nebraska, eight 
out of ten; in Kansas there are eleven 
colleges in one circle and seven in another; 


and all the colleges in Minnesota are within 
one such circle. 

Now, if students could go to college, as a 
rule, at a great distance from their homes, 
this uneven distribution would not be so 
great a misfortune. Most of the patronage of 
all colleges is local, in spite of the cheapness 
of travel; and it always will be local. Their 
proper distribution, therefore, is of fundamen- 

tal importance. In fact the proper distri- 
bution of colleges is the first law of the suc- 
cessful development of higher education in the 
United States. In no other way can they 
become strong and in no other way can 
they be accessible to all the youth who would 
profit by them. The importance of this law 
will be seen by such a table as this: 








TABLE SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF UNDER- 
GRADUATE STUDENTS IN REPRESENTATIVE 
COLLEGES WHO LIVE WITHIN FIFTY MILES 
| | z ~ Percentave of 

Name of College | Location | ae naam ithin 

50 miles 
Columbia [New York City 85 
University of Rochester horkneier. eg 84 
Western Reserve University /Cleveland, O. 70 
Brown |Frov idenc e, m1. 62 
Harvard Cambridge, ” Mass. 52 

Yale Now Haven, Conn. 23.5 
Union |Schenectady, N.Y. 50 
Coe College \Cedar Rx apids, la. 52 
Hamilton College iClinton, Y. 83 
58 
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of undergraduates at all the 
within a 
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The percentage 
colleges on the seacoast, who live 
radius of fifty miles would, of course, 
much larger if half the circles about them did 
not extend into the Altantic Ocean. Yale 
University stands in a class by itself as regards 
the residence of its undergraduate students, 
partly because it is in a seacoast city and 
partly because it is an old university located 
in a relatively small city. If a similar analy- 
sis were made of the attendance of all the 
colleges in the United States, it would show 
that seventy-five percent. if not more, of the 
students live within the neighborhoods of the 
colleges. If a radius of one hundred miles 
instead of fifty were taken, the great pre- 
ponderance of local and near-by patronage 
would still more plainly appear. In other 
words, not one college student out of four, per- 
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haps not more than one out of five, will go 
more than one hundred miles from home to 
attend college, in spite of the cheapness of 
travel. 

This fundamental principle of the neces- 
sarily local nature of the greater part of the 
patronage of almost every college has many 
times been worked out and pointed out. 

But our colleges have until now been so 
little studied as a part of an educational sys- 
tem that its importance has not been appreci- 
ated. If few students can go far from home 
to college, it follows, of course, that every 
community that does not have a college 
fails to give a proper chance to its youth 
to receive higher training. 

The second fundamental principle that is 
revealed by a comprehensive study of our 
colleges is that their support in money also 1s, 
as a rule, local, as it ought tobe. An examin- 
ation of the finances of many institutions 
plainly shows this. In other words, every 
community has a certain sum of money that 
is available for the support of higher edu- 
cation. It comes (besides students’ fees) 


in contributions to endowments, in the gift of 
buildings—however it come, there is just 
so much money in any community that will 


go to this purpose. 

When, therefore, a community has a du- 
plication of colleges, none of them gets its 
normal local financial support. So great has 
been the waste by duplication that it is prob- 
able that, if the work of building, developing, 
and conducting colleges had been done in the 
United States with good financial judgment 
from the beginning, we should now have 
developed—with the same expenditure that 
has been made—an efficient and well equipped 
and locally maintained college within the 
easy reach of every youth who can profit by 
it. Instead of this, we have many weak 
colleges in groups, and we have great spaces 
where there are no colleges, and they are 
nearly all (except some of the state institu- 
tions) continually soliciting aid. 

Consider such a case as is found in Eastern 
Tennessee, where there are four Presbyterian 
colleges. One of them, King College, has 
only $20,000 worth of property and an annual 
income of $3,000, and thirty students. About 
forty miles away is Washington College 
(founded in 1780), with $32,500 worth of 
property, an annual income of $6,500, and 
139 students. Fifteen miles from Wash- 
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ington College is Greenville and Tusculum 
College (founded in 1794) with an annual 
income of $6,600 and 232 students. 

Between these last two colleges there has 
been a keen rivalry for more than Ioo years, 
and both receive help from the Presbyterian 
Board of Education. The rivalry began 
when a President of Washington College, 
more than a century ago, failing to have his 
son succeed him to the presidency, went 
fifteen miles over the county line and founded 
Tusculum college. Then less than ninety 
miles away and only fifteen miles from 
Knoxville (where the University of Tennessee 
is situated) is Maryville College, another 
Presbyterian institution with $150,000 worth 
of property, an endowment of $382,000, and 
601 students—the strongest of them all. 
Would it not be common sense to unite King 
College, Washington College and Greenville 
and Tusculum College and to remove them all 
to Johnson City, a railroad town of increasing 
importance, and to make the combined insti- 
tution a junior school for the college at 
Maryville? Instead of doing this, all these 
Presbyterian schools in the same region are 
soliciting aid to keep them alive in their re- 
mote locations, still nursing the rivalry that 
began between two of them generations ago. 

A third principle, which is a corollary 
of the other two, is that colleges ought, as a 
rile, to be situated 1n the centres of population— 
both to get their normal supply of students 
and their normal local financial support. 
There is another reason also for locations in 
centres of population. In no other way 
can a normal number of youth in centres 
of population profit by them. 

The old-time notion was that a college 
must be set far-off in the country. The 
deliberate effort was to put them in villages— 
sometimes in the very woods—as far as 
possible from cities. The dominant feeling 
was that boys must be kept in seclusion. A 
college was a sort of monastery. Well, the 
morals of youth in cities are not worse than 
the morals of youth in villages; and, in 
spite of the fact that some of our very best 
institutions are in remote places (most 
of which, however, were founded before 
we had cities), the cities also must have 
colleges for their youth. No new colleges 
ought to be put in remote places, and there 
are many that must be moved to towns or 
cities—or die. 
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There are other disadvantages of isolated 
locations. A college that does its full duty 
to its community becomes a centre of the 
intellectual life of the community. Its pro- 
fessors become important public servants 
in many ways. And, too, they profit as 
well as the community; for they have asso- 
ciation with men of many kinds. The part 
that Harvard University, its professors and 
its distinguished lecturers, play in the life 
of Boston is incalculable. The same is true 
of Columbia University and the city of 
New York; of Chicago University and Chi- 
cago; of Tulane University and New Or- 
leans; of the University of California and 
of San Francisco, across the bay—of every 
worthy institution in a city or in a large 
town. 

If these principles apply to colleges— 
schools of general culture—they apply with 
even greater force to schools of technology, 
to professional schools, and to, trade schools, 
and the like. 

A good illustration of the advantage of 
urban location is the University of Chicago. 
Situated in the city it has received very 
large sums from residents of the city and 


a very large number of students who would 
not have gone away from home to any 


college. A short distance from Chicago 
are Northwestern University and Lake Forest 
University —both useful institutions; but 
from their founding, in 1855 and 1858, they 
have secured less money and fewer students 
from the large city than their founders and 
conductors hoped for. 

On the other hand, whenever a college 
has been moved from the country to a city, 
the good result has been quickly seen. A 
small Methodist college was removed from 
Lima, N. Y. (a village of less than 1000) to 
Syracuse (108,000) and it became Syracuse 
University. Trinity College, N. C., was 
removed from a site in the woods to Durham, 
and from a dying condition it quickly became 
an important institution and secured a rich 
endowment by the generosity of a rich 
family. 

These fundamental principles will govern 
the systematic development of colleges 
throughout the United States in spite of 
the fact that there are excellent institutions 
that violate them all. There will always 
be exceptions, for education is a thing that 
cannot be conducted or developed by geo- 
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graphical or financial formulas. But, as 
guiding principles, these rules have emerged 
from the experience of our colleges so far, 
and they will apply to the development of 
the colleges of the future. 

It is, therefore, a good service that the 
General Education Board is doing by making 
a study of all our colleges with reference to 
their relation to one another and to their 
communities and to the whole problem of 
higher education in the United States; and 
the information thus gathered is at the 
service of any responsible person or insti- 
tution. The secretaries of the Board give 
their time to codrdinating the educational 
forces and resources in every part of the 
Union wherever they can be of use. 

Among the recent services they have ren- 
dered are such as these: The trustees of a 
bequest to establish a college in a certain 
state were about to put nearly all their 
money into buildings at a remote place, 
when they sought the advice of one of the 
secretaries of the Board. As soon as they 
studied an educational map of the state, 
they discovered that the largest city in it 
had no college at all. As soon as they 
talked about locating the college in that 
city, buildings were offered to them at 
a nominal cost and they secured a consid- 
erable increase in the funds besides. More 
important still, the college will begin its 
work where a college is badly needed—with 
a very much larger patronage at the start 
than it would perhaps ever have had in a 
remote location. 

Again, a man of wealth who had been 
importuned by a struggling college that 
has little local support because it is sur- 
rounded by four better colleges, looked up 
in the office of the Board, the educational 
condition and history of the community and 
saw how to give his money to a better 
purpose. 

Thus the office of the Board is a sort of 
school for the benefactors of higher education. 
There are maps there of all the states on 
which the locations of all colleges are shown 
by tacks. Differently colored tacks indicate 
different kinds of institutions—whether, for 
example, they be for men or for women or 
for both, whether they be state or private 
institutions and, if they are denominational 
colleges, what sects founded them. There 
are such facts as the age of each college, the 
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is poor and needs it—give it often, therefore, 
where it will do no better service than to 
keep an ill-managed or superfluous school 
a little longer in existence. And there is 
yet unhappily a deal of humbug in what we 
comprehensively call ‘‘education,” as well 
as much pious misdirection of energy, and 
much pathetic waste of honest endeavor. 
A Board, therefore, chartered by an act of 


population of the city or town or village 
where it is located and of the region round 
about, the number of its instructors and of 
its students by classes and by departments, 
its endowment, the value of its property, its 
income, its expenses, etc. The Board is 
having made, for its own use, monograph 
studies of colleges, by competent persons 
who go and examine their work and their 
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THE MULTIPLICITY OF COLLEGES IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC AND MISSISSIPPI VALLEY STATES 
A much smallernumber of more highly developed institutions would more adequately serve the section. A condition that 


prevails throughout the country 


conditions; and these studies are made with 
teference to the actual educational needs 
of the whole community round about. 
There is much waste in educational work— 
the waste of duplication and the waste of 
bad management; and generous persons 
are continually giving money unwisely be- 
cause they give it without comprehensive 
knowledge and because the soliciting college 


Congress, made up of men of different faiths 
and parties and professions, with nothing in 
common but a desire to do a public service, 
for which they receive no pay, making no 
distinction on account of location or section 
of the Union, nor on account of creed, or of 
race or sex—will, in the course of a few 
generations if not within a few decades, be 
able greatly to further the work of securing 
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a proper distribution and codrdination of 
colleges. The far-off result toward which 
it works, both by the use of the money that 
it gives (the income of the Rockefeller foun- 
dation of ten million dollars) and by its in- 
fluence, is that there shall at last be in every 
community a good college, whether public 
or private, which shall command local support 
and local patronage because it deserves them, 
and so located as to become the intellectual 
centre of the community’s life. 

The method of the Board is to show the 
people of any community (by the experi- 
ence of other communities) how they may 
most wisely use their own educational 
resources; and to enable those who wish 
to aid our higher educational development 
to give their money by principles that have 
already proved to be sound. 


NEW SCIENCE OF BUSINESS 


The establishment and the development 
of colleges is not mainly a financial or even 
geographical problem; for the main matter 
is that the right men—men of inspiration 
as well as of learning—shall teach our 
youth. But the geographical and financial 
parts of the work are, nevertheless, funda- 
mental. And no man who has not studied 
the subject could ever guess the large waste 
caused by duplication, nor the eager solic- 
itation of financial help that is continually 
made, much of which is an evidence of mis- 
directed labor, for no college can flourish 
and become permanent that does not derive 
its main support from its own community. 
Nor is it easy to exaggerate the value of 
comprehensive, first-hand information of 
a kind that will enable benefactors to bestow 
their help with the best results. 


THE NEW SCIENCE OF BUSINESS 
GETTING RESULTS BY MAIL 


ling office furniture eighty three 
cents for some filing cards. It was 
too small a sum to make out a check for, 
inconvenient to send in stamps, and yet 
not large enough to make a journey to pay. 
The result was that the account dragged on 
unpaid. At the end of the first month the 
company merely sent a bill. The second 
month they accompanied the bill with a polite 
note, saying that such accounts were trouble- 
some in bookkeeping and it that would be 
a great favor if the creditor would send his 
eighty-three cents in an enclosed coin card. 
The coin card had the desired effect. It was 
no trouble to slip the money in and send it. 
To keep down the cost of collecting small 
debts, particularly debts payable on the 
instalment plan, is one of the serious problems 
in many business houses. There is an estab- 
lishment in one of the Eastern cities keeping 
thousands of small accounts where the 
names of all the creditors are kept on separate 
cards in a filing case. This file makes it easy 
to refer to any account and to keep the list 
down to open accounts, for whenever one is 


. SUBURBANITE owed a company sel- 


paid up the card is removed from the file. 
From the top of these cards protrude small 
colored slips bearing numbers, from one to 
thirty-one. The number on each card shows 
the day of the month on which the creditor 
whose address is on the card should be notified. 
On the tenth of each month, for example, a 
girl goes through the file taking out all the 
cards marked 10. To the people whose 
names are on these cards she sends a state- 
ment. After a specified time, if there is no 
response, a second statement is sent—a 
polite form calling each creditor’s attention to 
the fact that the bill is overdue—and at the 
end of the next period a third. Of the 
matter which the billing clerks send out 55 
per cent. are first bills, 20 per cent. second 
bills, 8 per cent. third bills, and 13 per cent. 
letters to creditors who have paid no attention 
to the bills. 

These letters are disguised duns. They 
contain offers of a premium, or a small re- 
duction in the regular price, if the creditor 
will pay not only the overdue instalment, but 
also the rest of the account in cash and close 
the transaction. The company makes it 
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plain that it is willing to go on with the old 
arrangement but reiterates that the account 
is overdue. This dun under the guise of a 
new Offer is just as effective as the ordinary 
dun, and at the same time it saves the feelings 
of the creditor and often induces him to make 
a cash settlement of the whole account. 
These frequent reminders help to diminish 
the amount of outstanding money which the 
instalment plan usually entails, and which 
constitutes the main objection to it. Every 
once in a while a customer objects that the 
company is in a little too much of a hurry 
to collect its money. These complaints are 
always answered by a polite letter, the burden 
of which is that most people like to be re- 
minded of these little matters and‘that the 
reminders have been sent for the creditor’s 
convenience. 

Then there is a company in the Middle 
West which issues a very complete catalogue 
of all its goods which contains beside the 
description of the goods, and their prices, the 
freight, postage, and express rates on every- 
thing they sell, from the factory to all parts 
of the United States. The company sends 
this catalogue free to anybody who will ask 
for it and to selected lists of people, mostly 
in rural communities, whom they believe 
might become customers. If within a month 
after sending the catalogue the company 
does not receive an order from the prospective 
customer they mail him a check for $2 good 
only at their store and when used in making at 
least an $8 purchase. As the company sells 
a great variety of articles the $2 is seldom 
wasted. The man who uses it becomes a 
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customer. He sends the $2 check and $6 
more with an order. With the receipt for 
this order he receives a $1 check back similar 
to the $2 one he received before. The same 
motives which made him become a customer, 
keep him one. With currency always on 
hand which is good at only one store he 
naturally sends there. 

By a liberal policy in refunding money for 
unsatisfactory goods, and great care and 
promptitude in shipping their orders, this 
house succeeds in keeping the good will of 
its thousands of steady customers in spite of 
the fact that all its business is on a cash basis. 
The continuous premium is as effective a 
method of getting cash orders as other pre- 
miums are for getting payments on instal- 
ment accounts. 

Premiums are valuable in many other 
ways. There isa third company, forexample, 
which has two premium schemes which 
greatly help in their collecting. Ifa customer 
buying on the instalment plan will send checks 
covering the whole sum to be paid, but dated 
ahead to meet the instalments as they fall 
due, he gets a small premium upon payment 
of his last check, and, as the offer points out, 
the creditor saves himself considerable trouble. 
Or, again, if the creditor will agree to pay his 
monthly instalment without having a bill 
sent him, the company will give him some 
other premium. The success of this system 
depends principally on the ability of the 
manager of the department to write good 
letters. And good letters are as hard to 
write as good stories or any other good 
things, but they are tremendously effective. 


HANDLING OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


EDWARD D. PAGE 


OF FAULKNER, PAGE & COMPANY, COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


NE morning the office-manager came 

() in to see me about Kennedy, a clerk 

who had risen to be head of one of 

the subdivisions of the office, but whose work 

of late had been behind and full of errors 

I had told the manager to find out what 
the matter was. 


“T’m sorry to say, sir,” he said, ‘‘that 


Kennedy’s taking too many nips and gets 
too excited to do good work.” 


‘““Nips?”’ I ‘““Are you sure?” 

“Very much so,’’ he answered, ‘I’ve 
talked with him and warned him, but it 
doesn’t seem to do any good, and I’m afraid 
we'll have to let him go.” 

‘““Not yet,”’ I said; ‘“‘I hired that fellow 


queried, 


” 
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myself in ’eighty-two, and he’s too good to 
drop without a fight. Send him here.”’ 

Sure enough, Kennedy was excited, and 
his breath was odorous. He declared that 
he never drank liquor—only his doctor had 
prescribed a beef, wine, and iron tonic before 
breakfast, which affected his breath in the 
morning. 

I said, ‘‘ Now, Kennedy, if you really mean 
that story, it’s time to bounce that sort of a 
doctor. If you don’t stop taking the stuff, 
you'll spoil your health and lose your job, 
and I don’t want you to do either. Of 
course, it’s not my business to say what 
you’re to do out of business hours; but it 
is my business to see that you’re in fit con- 
dition to do your day’s work. Just think 
of the years that you and I have done business 
pleasantly together—you don’t want that 
to stop, do you? I never called on you to do 
anything you didn’t do. Now drop your 
‘dope’, and be a man, as I know you can be.”’ 
Kennedy’s eyes filled; he gripped my hand, 
ated said, ‘I will’—and he has been all right 
ever since; is well above par. 

If you wish to get the best results out of 
the office force, it does not do to lose human 
interest in them, nor let them lose human 
interest in you. A little personal recognition 
goes a great way with a ten or fifteen dollar 
clerk, and the man who believes himself under 
the observation of the firm, and entitled to 
talk with them once in a while, does his work 
more cheerfully and gets through a lot more 
than the one who thinks ‘“‘sogering’’ won’t 
be noticed. Nevertheless, in a large business 
the firm cannot attend to all the details; 
there must be principles to stick to and 
rules to be enforced. In our business the 
office manager must apply systematic meth- 
ods both to the handling and to the 
selection of his help. He has under him, 
all told, about sixty persons, including the 
storehouse force, most of whom are porters. 

When an applicant comes in for employ- 
ment, he or she has first to fill out an ‘“‘appli- 
cation blank,’’ which shows the name, address, 
date of birth, whether married or single, 
with whom living, father’s name, address, 
and occupation; education, business experi- 
ence, by whom employed, position applied 
for, salary expected, when can come, refer- 
ences. A good deal of this information we 
collect for possible future statistical use, but 
most of it is immediately germane to employ- 
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ment. Why, for example, should we want 
to know with whom an applicant is living? 
Well, our man may be taken sick and we 
want to know with whom to communicate. 
If we cannot get his father’s name, we wish 
to know his nearest friend, so that there will 
be someone we can rely on in case of accident. 

While this ‘‘application”’ is being made 
out, another blank is being filled called the 
“‘record blank,’’ and the person who inter- 
views the applicant, sets down his grammar 
in composition, address (how he speaks up), 
dress, deportment, quickness, and any gen- 
eral impressions that may occur to the 
examiner. Then the applicant is put through 
an examination. We have printed papers 
in arithmetic and geography. We do not 
employ anybody who cannot locate the prin- 
cipal cities with which we do business. We 
do not employ anybody who cannot make 
accurate additions and other computations, 
and even the boys are put through the same 
examination. By the time these papers 
have been filled out, we have the materials 
to judge of the customary handwriting, 
spelling, accuracy, and pace of the applicants, 
for the sheets are time-stamped, when given 
out and when returned. If there are several 
candidates, their papers are compared. The 
best two or three are selected and brought 
down to one of the firm, who passes finally 
on the applicant. We never can tell when 
we hire a boy, but that we are getting in 
touch with a possible partner; and we there- 
fore like to be particular about those we take. 
For some of our positions, we prefer college 
s-aduates; for others, textile school grad- 
uates; but we require only a grammar school 
course as the training for most places. Some 
of our clerks have been in commercial schools, 
but the simple work we require from a be- 
ginner in our office is, we think, a better 
substitute for this sort of training. 

Of the thirty-four persons in our office, 
eleven are women. Ten years ago we had 
none at all, but we find it very convenient 
to employ them. Office hours are from nine 
to five. No overtime work can be done 
without the written application of the head 
of a department. Any overtime is reported 
to the partners next morning on the daily 
report, and an investigation is made into 
its cause. Good results cannot be expected 
from a clerical force which is jaded by con- 
tinual overwork. We have done away with 











any payment for overtime, even the pittance 
formerly allowed as'supper money; for we 
found that this induced a number of men to 
dally at their work, so that they could be kept 
a little beyond hours. Now if they stay 
the supper itself is given instead of the 
money. 

Our office force has for ten years been 
checked by a time-register clock which they 
are expected to punch when they come in 
the morning, and when they go out at noon, 
when they come back at noon, and when they 
go out at night. The time records are aver- 
aged and brought before the firm every month, 
and if anyone’s average is materially off, an 
investigation is made at once. People who 
are persistently tardy are discharged. The 
theory of our business is that our hours are 
easy—we aim to make them easy—but when 
work begins, everybody must be there, and 
everybody ready to work; otherwise we lose 
a very considerable amount of time. We 
like to be prompt about dismissing our help, 
because we have a settled opinion that at 
the high pressure at which business is done 
nowadays, we can get more work out of them 
ineight hours than in ten or twelve. 

Six years ago we put in a lunch room in 
which, at our expense, a caterer serves a sub- 
stantial hot lunch to all of our office force 
and to a number of other low paid employees. 
It looked like a large item, some $3,000 per 
year, but we have found it a good investment. 
By the prompter service at the lunch room, 
we have easily halved the noon absence of our 
organization—outside of the selling force— 
and by serving in two sections, we can ensure 
continuous attention. to business throughout 
the day. Better yet, the women instead of 
going out and drinking a little tea, are sent 
back to work with something substantial in 
their stomachs. The men, instead of going 
out to a free-lunch counter, and coming back 
with the smell of beer on them, have clear 
heads and we think we can do very nearly 
as good work in the afternoon as in the 
Morning. It has done away with a great 
deal of loafing outside of the store, and has 
kept our young men out of the pool rooms 
and bucket shops. Though it may be an 
infringement of the liberty of the individual, 
it has worked very well for our concern and 
for our employees as well. The food and ser- 
Vice costs 30 cents each per day, and as we 
serve some sixty or seventy lunches daily, 
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it can be done very economically. At times 
the caterer has ‘“‘gone sleepy” and _ his 


lunches have run down. So we got up a 
lunch committee of five of the employees, 
whose written report for the previous week 
is on the desk of one of the partners every 
Monday morning, and if anything goes wrong 
or is unsatisfactory, it is immediately put up 
to the caterer to make it right. 

A complete report of the errors made by 
employees is made every month. It is gone 
over carefully between the office-manager and 
the head of the firm, and any employee who 
makes an unusual number of errors and who 
is persistent in them is discharged—if after 
remonstrance he proves himself incapable 
of bettering his work. Several times, when 
a nice fellow has made persistent errors, I 
have tried to cure him of it by offering one or 
two dollars extra for every week in which he 
made no errors. But the habit of care- 
lessness seems to be ingrained in some 
people so that they are not affected even by 
this method. 

The ideal arrangement for an office is, of 
course, to have the entire force under the 
office manager in one room, with his desk 
so arranged that he can see every man at 
his work. Inasmuch as our selling depart- 
ments are located on the various floors of 
our building, it is imperative that a part of 
our office should be placed on the same floor 
as the department with whose stock it has 
to do, so that immediate information can 
be given to our visiting customers, about 
the amount and assortment of goods for sale, 
and about the condition of orders not yet 
filled. Moreover each department needs one 
or more stenographers for its manager and 
salesmen. These department clerks, however, 
are under the control of the office manager. 
Some are withdrawn in dull times, or the 
force is supplemented in case of a large rush 
of business.. The office proper on the top 
floor is grouped in three main divisions;— 
mail and filing, in which all correspondence 
is handled; entry and record, which has 
to do with the sales books, shipping, and 
accounting; and stenography and_ type- 
writing. We group the typewriters in a block 
nearest the windows; and lay out their work 
to be interchangeable as far as may be, so 
that they can readily be drafted into any of 
the departments to relieve a sudden emerg- 
ency. 











A GLANCE BACKWARD AT SOME 
WORTHY BOOKS 


HE literature of complaint has reached 
its high-water mark, and the out- 
look for the future is more cheerful. 

Our ears are dulled by the yapping of amateur 
sociologists who hotly contend, each one that 
his Utopia is the best, and only agree on the 
single point that there must be change. 
Change they will have at any price, for change 
in their vocabulary means betterment. 

Yet there are writers of recent books who 
go their natural and decent ways, coming to 
sane conclusions by the old and honored paths 
of logic and right thinking. ‘Evolution, 
the Master-Key”’ by Dr. C. W. Saleeby, brings 
scientific philosophical thought up to date, 
and opens out to the layman Galton’s new 
science of eugenics or ‘‘right-breeding’’ of 
men, among other subjects. That the hu- 


man race has come to the point where it must 
be carefully fostered and protected from the 


evils of a reckless civilization we are all aware; 
but the scientific way toa higher level has 
not yet been assimilated by popular thought. 
Yet there is a carefully made and practical 
programme for infinite improvement. Give 
Galton and Dr. Saleeby their way, and what 
great-grandchildren we shall have! 

A colossal composite study of the English 

impire is ‘‘The Empire and the Century.” 
It sums up in a generous and comprehensive 
way the position of the British Empire to-day ; 
and its conclusions—based on government 
blue-books and _ statistics—show us_ that 
Rome at its height was a house builded upon 
the sand compared to England. 

There has been much written of the East 
and perhaps we are beginning to understand 
just a little by casting up averages of what we 
read. ‘‘Great Japan, a Study in National 
Efficiency” by Alfred Stead, containing a fore- 
word by Lord Rosebery, cannot be over- 
looked as a contribution to our understanding. 
It is no attempt to explain the sudden rise 
of thirty years ago, no psychological study of 
the cause of Japan’s success in the war; but 
a fair and exhaustive treatment of the country 
as it is to-day, and a reasonable analysis of 


its prospects for steady growth when the 
‘“‘boom”’ shall be over. If Mr. Stead and Lord 
Rosebery are right, this is not a miraculous 
mango trick—the plant was slow to mature 
but once in the sun it blossomed and fruited, 
and will blossom again. 

On the vexed question of the West’s right 
in the East, and the good or ill we accomplish, 
there is at last one authoritative statement. 
The European who by his careful scholarship, 
his manifold experience, and his unquestioned 
fairness is eminently qualified to speak is 
Arminius Vambéry, and he has written an 
authoritative book, ‘‘Western Culture in 
Eastern Lands.’’ He has said the final word 
about the utility of the English in Egypt and 
India, and about the Russians in Central 
Asia. The fact that he finds our invasion 
after all working for the good—politically, 
commercially, and morally, is very nearly 
enough in itself to encourage us to go ahead. 

The men who travel and adventure have 
kept at their trade, and their recent books 
fascinate us as they always will. 
Landon, the special correspondent of the 
London Times, came first in the field of Tib- 
etan literature with ‘‘The Opening of Tibet,” 
which is well worth recalling. He went with 
Colonel Younghusband’s force to Lhasa; and 
few books could have had such a news in- 
terest at the time as well as more permanent 
value as a contemporary record by an eye- 
witness trained for observation and for ex- 
pression. 

In ‘‘The Siege of the South Pole” H. R. 
Mill has compiled all the available material of 
Antarctic exploration into small compass. 
Of the far northern regions we are fairly well 
informed, but the chill southern seas are new 
exploring ground for us. The mind can 
imagine nothing more desolate and God- 
forsaken than the voyages of the sealers and 
the scientists into those inscrutable waters. 

A book combining exploration and_ the 
other sciences in a rarely fascinating way, 1s 
Herr Schillings’ ‘Flashlights in the Jungle.” 
Such animal pictures as that sportsman took 
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A GLANCE BACKWARD AT SOME WORTHY BOOKS 


are unique even in these days of the popu- 
larity of ‘‘ Nature.”” When a man brings back 
from Central Africa a photographic plate ex- 
posed at the dead of night, showing a full 
grown lion springing on a terrified donkey, 
and another with two zebras stepping down 
in the moonlight to drink at a jungle pool— 
there is little left for the most patient and 
experienced photographer of wild life to 
attempt. 

In spite of our quick moving times, both 
here and in England, there has lately been a 
rather unusual crop of good essays. Dr. 
Crothers followed his first volume ‘‘The 
Gentle Reader’? by another set quite as 
delightful: ‘‘The Pardoner’s Wallet.’’ His 
humor is of the pleasant sort. He is never 
loud or grotesque—we do not laugh outright 
at his conceits, but are more likely to keep 
our thumb in the book and seek some friend 
to share the thought with. It is a gentle 
tickling rather than an electric shock of wit. 
Mr. A. C. Benson, the author of ‘‘The Letters 
of a Chinese Officiai’” has collected his essays 
of the past two years—calling the book 
“From a College Window.” Half his charm 
lies in a crystal lucidity of style, which bears 
you along as on the breast of an easy river 
flowing between lush fields. One sees the 
countryside completely; no part of the view 
is hidden. Newman and Pater have been 
his models, but his individuality is not so 
insistent and arresting as theirs were. There 
is little preaching or converting in it all—we 
read because we care for the intelligent sober 
manner and the perfect urbanity. F. L. 
Dickinson’s ‘‘The Meaning of Good” is 
another collection of essays which are de- 
lighting people on both sides of the water. 
In these, perhaps, there is more “purpose” 
than in either of those other essayists. The 
philosophy is deliberate, consistent, and, one 
had almost said, studied. He, too, has the 
delightful style of the English university 
man who writes occasionally, and with all 
that reverence for his art that only a person of 
comparative leisure can show. Too few of 
us do so in America, 

Essays of quite a different sort are those 
of our Japanese visitor, Mr. Okakura-Ka- 
kuzo. On him has fallen the lovely, mystic 
tobe of Lafcadio Hearn. He writes our lan- 
guage in a way to make us despair, and ex- 
presses such delicate shades in it that we 
catch ourselves wondering if all of a sudden we 
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have not mastered Japanese, and are not 
getting a glimpse of the sealed book of the 
Zast. His ‘‘ Book of Tea”’ seems like a real 
translation of an Oriental philosophy. 

Of good verse there is the usual lamentable 
lack. Laurence Hope—that curious woman, 
Sapho and Omar Khayyam thinned with a 
little Swinburne, has died and left her last 
volume of Indian Love Lyrics. They are 
sweet and cloying, often very beautiful. 

Two poetic dramas, or rather two dramatic 
poems, stand out above the usual run of 
smooth verse that has recently been pub- 
lished. ‘‘Nero” by Stephen Phillips, and ‘Saint 
Augustine the Man”’ by Princess Troubetzkoy 
cannot be lightly passed over. ‘‘Nero”’ is, 
perhaps, a drama, as Mr. Phillips’s other plays 
are; and in places it is most moving. ‘Saint 
Augustine the Man,” too, is less a play than 
a poem, but the fine passages are isolated 
by more conventional pages. The feeling 
through the whole is almost Greek in its 
clearness and in its cumulative and inevitable 
movement. . 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF PALESTINE Ex- 
PLORATION, by Frederick Jones Bliss, is a 
connected chronological account of the archez- 
ological work done in Palestine and of the 
men who did it. The material is presented 
in more compact form than that compiled 
by Sir Charles Wilson, but no essentials are 
left out. It is impersonal and _ scholarly. 
(Scribners: $1.50 net.) 

Mora OVERSTRAIN, by George W. Alger, 
is a set of essays of a serious turn, treating 
of everyday conditions in a thoughtful 
manner. We find the President’s ‘‘Muck- 
rake speech” anticipated, and presented in 
rather more careful and pleasing form than Mr. 
Roosevelt himself gave it. It is well summed 
up when the author says: ‘It is a poor 
gardener who devotes too much time to the 
weeds at the expense of the vegetables and 
flowers.”” In his essay on ‘Sensational 
Journalism and the Law” the obvious and 
trite are skilfully avoided. For instance it 
is a new criticism (and a very true one) that 
“These papers constitute beyond question 
the greatest provincializing influence in 
metropolitan life.’’ ‘‘Generosity and Cor- 
ruption,” ‘“‘The Literature of Exposure,”’ 
“Some Equivocal Rights of Labor’ and 
“The Citizen and the Jury”’ are all suggestive 
titles treated suggestively. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.; $1 net.) 
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A KANSAS FARMER WHO REFUSED TO BE 
UNITED STATES SENATOR 


R. F. D. COBURN, who declined the 
M United States Senatorship from Kan- 
sas, is a farmer who has_ enriched 
the world’s crops through lessons from the 
farms of his state. He started when a boy 
from his home in Wisconsin to make a career 
in the West. One cold morning in February 
he walked across the Missouri River into 
Kansas and got a job as cattle herder ona 
farm. In five years he owned a little farm of 
his own. He began to study cattle raising 
and agriculture. The State Board of Agri- 
culture, impressed by an article on stock 
raising that he had written, engaged him to 
tabulate some reports. These proved so ac- 
curate and comprehensive that when a va- 
cancy occurred he, was made Secretary of 
the Board. Then began his remarkable 
work as reconstructor and upbuilder of 
agriculture, not only in Kansas but in the 
whole country. 
Mr. Coburn was not satisfied with the 


ordinary methods of collecting facts about 


farms and crops. ‘‘What the state needs 
is a farm census,’’ he said. He got the legis- 
lature to enact a farm census law making 
every county clerk responsible for the 
gathering of facts in his county. He de- 
vised a system of blanks adaptable for every 
kind of farm. When filled out they not only 
contained the usual facts about acreage but 
told the kind of farm the man had, how he 
treated his soil, the different kinds of crops 
and what they sold for, the sort of house 
he lived in, and gave statistics about his 
family and how they were being educated. 
Thus each farm census was not only a 
measure of the agriculture of the state but 
an index to the farmers’ lives. That work 
got Mr. Coburn in close touch with every 
farmer in the state. 

One summer a withering drouth parched 
the corn crop. The farmers were in despair. 
Mr. Coburn made experiments with Kaffir 
corn, a hardy crop that needed little rain. 
The result was the introduction of Kaffir corn 
into the state crops, especially in the more 
arid sections. Wheat is Kansas’s greatest 


crop. Mr. Coburn showed the farmers how 
certain kinds of wheat were adapted to 
certain sections of the state. The result was 
an increase of millions of dollars in the 
farmers’ coffers. Ten years ago scarcely an 
acre of alfalfa had been planted east of the 
Rockies. “If this crop can grow west of 
the Rockies and in the Far East, it ought 
to thrive in Kansas,’’ said Mr. Coburn. He 
proved on his own farm ‘that it could. 
Then he wrote a book on alfalfa which is 
now one of the standard works on the subject. 
To-day’ on millions of acres in-Kansas and 
many other states alfalfa is produced that — 
is paying the farmers from $50 to $70 
an acre. Thus he added practically a new 
crop to the Middle Western farm output. 
He believed that the Kansas farmers were 
not paying sufficient attention to poultry 
raising; so he wrote a book called ‘The 
Helpful Hen,’ crammed with interesting 
facts showing how the hen could add millions 
of dollars to the state’s income. It set 
thousands of farmers to raising chickens 
profitably. He reorganized the swine breed- 
ing industry of the state and his book on 
this subject has been used all over the world. 

He kept in touch with every farmer in the 
state. He asked them to write to him when 
they were in trouble, and he answered every 
letter. When they came to Topeka to the 
state fair, or to see the legislature in session, 
they always went to see Mr. Coburn. Down 
in a bright sunshiny office in the basement 
of the capitol building they found him at 
his desk. This sturdy broad-shouldered 
man with bronzed face and hands hardened 
by work on his farm greeted them with a 
hearty handshake. He could tell nearly every 
farmer that came to see him just what was 
going on in his county, the productivity 
of nearly every farm there, and just how 
the crops in that locality could be rotated. 
To prove his points he had an agricultural 
museum attached to-his offices. 

Mr. Coburn has been called ‘‘the best 
advertiser that Kansas ever had" because 
every month he publishes numerous book- 
lets about the state’s agricultural resources. 
They are so cleverly written and so brimful 
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of interesting facts that they have ‘‘made 
business’”’ for Kansas farmers and brought 
new farmers to her untilled fields. His 
monthly bulletins often have to be reprinted 
half a dozen times to meet the demand 
from outside states and foreign countries. 
A statement from him about the wheat or 
corn crop would cause prices to change. Yet he 
never risked a prophecy on a crop. From 
year to year he has refused tempting business 
offers at salaries ten times the amount that 
he has received from the state of Kansas. 
He has always said that he preferred to serve 
the state. 

So with his declination of Governor Hoch’s 
appointments of him to the Senate. He 
declined on the ground that he felt that 
he could serve the state better.in the more 
modest position that he now so admirably 
fills. 


SAVING SHIPS BY WIRELESS 


OT long agoa large freighter became 
N disabled in the Gulf of Mexico. She was 

equipped with wireless telegraphy ap- 
paratus; so instead of hoisting distress signals 
to flap idly in the old way the captain began 
to send out wireless messages in all directions. 
‘‘We are disabled and need help” he said, 
giving the location of the ship. Soon 


there was a sputtering among the receiv- 


ing instruments of the disabled vessel. 
Word was received from a distant vessel 
that the appeal had been heard and help was 
coming. 

Wireless has come to the aid of the mariner 
toaremarkable degree. Take the case of the 
whaleback steamer City of Everett towing 
a barge of oil from Sabine Bar, Texas, to New 
York. The steel door of a forward turret 
was torn off by the sea, a compartment was 
flooded, and the ship became unmanageable. 
She was then about 150 miles from Port 
Arthur, Texas. From the wireless chart 
showing the routes of the Gulf vessels the 
captain saw that the ships Col. E. L. Drake 
and Maverick were about due at Port 
Arthur. He sought to locate them by wire- 
less. The message, however, was answered 
by the Captain H. F. Lucas which was fifty 
miles distant. The Everett communicated 
her position, the Lucas did likewise, and 
they kept in communication until sighted. 
The disabled ship was then towed to the 
Shelter of Ship Shoal where she was re- 
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paired and enabled to proceed with her 
tow. 

One day the Atlantic DeForest wireless 
operator at Manhattan Beach was advised 
that the steamer Winifred was ashore some- 
where off Marcus Rock on the central Atlantic 
Coast. The operator learned from his charts 
that the steamer Larmier was near that point; 
so he sent the captain this message: “‘Steamer 
Wintfred ashore somewhere off Marcus Rock. 
See if you can give her a pull. Tugboat and 
lighter will be there at high water. Answer.” 
In four hours he had a reply from the captain, 
saying that he was trying to pull off the 
stranded ship. 

By means of wireless the location of dere- 
licts, a constant menace to navigation, be- 
comes known. They can be avoided or 
destroyed. But a far more important aid to 
navigation is the distribution of storm warn- 
ings by wireless, particularly off Cape Hat- 
teras ‘‘the graveyard of ships.”’ At this point 
and elsewhere on the coast the DeForest 
station each day sends out the weather 
indications from Washington. These warn- 
ings are sent into the air at random to be 
caught up by all ships equipped with wireless 
apparatus and relayed by them until there is 
a sort of continuous chain of warnings. 

Wireless is entering largely into the plans of 
arctic explorers and promises to be a very 
necessary part of their operations. Hereto- 
fore the explorers in their hazardous dashes 
north have been cut off from communication 
with the world. 

Now, Mr. Walter Wellman who is to make 
the attempt in an airship will take along 
three wireless experts with a complete De- 
Forest outfit and establish a chain of stations 
so as to enable him to keep constantly in 
touch with civilization. Incidentally it will 
permit him to send at once the news of any 
achievement. The first station will be es- 
tablished on the Arctic steamship Frithjof, 
which will be anchored at Spitzbergen while 
the airship is northward bound. A second 
station will be at Hammerfest, Norway, the 
most northernmost point in Europe which 
is already acable station. Instead of sending 
the message uP, as is normally the way, the ex- 
plorers will have to send their messages down. 
Wires trailing down from the hull of the 
ship will be the substitute for the steel mast 
usually employed to send wireless messages. | 
Mr. Wellman will send as many messages as 
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possible to the Spitzbergen’ station. Each 
message will give the exact longitude and 
latitude of the exploring party. If the 
messages suddenly stop coming, it will be an 
indication that some disaster has befallen the 
party, and it will be easy for the relief ex- 
pedition to locate it. 


MIGRATORY SCHOOLS 


N FRIDAY, the fifth of January, 1905, 
the day’s work of the 125 cadets 
of the Kentucky Military Institute at Lyn- 
don, Ky., was over, and on Monday morn- 
ing, January the eighth, it began again 
700 miles away at Eau Gallie, Fla., as if 
nothing had happened to mar the usual 
routine. The change was made with military 
efficiency. Floor plans of the Florida build- 
ings had been made, and every cadet had 
been assigned at Lyndon to his future room 
at Eau Gallie. When the battalion arrived 
there was no confusion. Each boy knew 
where he belonged. With ease and dispatch 
the 125 cadets had been moved 700 miles 
and their work was interrupted for one 
day only. And this migration was but 
typical of an enterprise now being carried on 
by at least two schools that endeavor above 
all else to keep their students in the open air 
throughout the year. 

It was begun with the hope that in Florida 
the cadets would be able to continue their 
outdoor drill through the winter. Instead 
of interfering with the regular routine, 
therefore, the migration was made to main- 
tain it. It was successful. During the 
three months that this Kentucky school 
remained in Florida only one drill was missed 
on account of bad weather, and except for 
about two weeks the drills were held in khaki 
uniforms with coats off. After lessons and 
drill the boys went sailing, fishing, swimming, 
hunting, or played baseball or tennis; in 
other words, kept up all the amusements and 
exercises to which they were accustomed in 
Kentucky with the addition of others made 
possible by their proximity to the ocean. 
Yet the boys did not fall off in scholarship, 
for the same hours and rules for study were 
maintained in Florida as in Kentucky, and 
they kept up better spirits. Colonel Fowler, 
the superintendent, said, ‘‘The moral tone 
was decidedly better than it was in Kentucky 
in the winter time, for the simple reason 
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is the best antidote in 
school 


that outdoor life 
the world for bad morals among 
boys.”’ 

Yet in spite of its almost evident advantages 
the idea of moving this school was in a 
measure the result of accident. A few years 
ago Colonel Fowler was ordered by his doctor 
to Florida for a part of the winter on account 
of poor health. The next year the same thing 
occurred; and then he decided that it would 
be a good thing for the boys also, not that 
they were at all sick, but on the principle 
that what is good for a sick man is better for 
awellone. Thus this new idea which marksa 
departure in school life originated from the 
sickness of.a principal. 

By a curious coincidence, about this time, 
Mr. John M. Hopkins, a teacher in the Hill 
School at Pottstown, Pa., was sent to the 
Adirondacks for his health for two or three 
years. His plan was to spend all the year 
in the Adirondacks except the three winter 
months, which he planned to spend in 
Florida. During his second year in the 
mountains he had two boys with him to tutor. 
Such was the beginning of the Lake Placid 
School, another migratory school which 
spends its spring and fall terms in the New 
York mountains and its winters on Biscayne 
Bay in Florida. 

The Lake Placid School, like the Kentucky 
school, gives its regular mental training at 
both places equally well. Its success in 
this field depends on the same qualities in 
the teachers that success depends on in the 
stationary kind of boarding schools. But 
its distinction lies in the fact that the Lake 
Placid School is able to give its pupils 
good, healthy, outdoor exercise all the year 
round. The opportunity for continued exer- 
cise, the escape from winters usually spent 
more or less indoors, and the chances for the 
boys to learn to swim and shoot, two accom- 
plishments which ought to belong to every 
educated man, are the chief advantages that 
these migratory schools possess. These ad- 
vantages and one other: the graduates of 
many of our best schools are often woefully 
deficient in knowledge of their own country | 
and hampered by a sectional narrowness. 
The pupils of the migratory schools, by their 
travel and residence in at least two sections 
of the country, ought in some measure to 
be above these limitations. 








